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WE ADOPTED 
A LITTLE OLD LADY 


By Kris Costello 


HE was packing up to go someplace, she did not know 
where. I watched her shaking hands as they neatly 
placed her few garments in the battered old suitcase. 

My husband and I have one son, grown, married, and 
living in another city. We have three grandchildren and 
they live far enough away so the grandparents are not 
around enough to cause any spoilage. 

Now and then we have a telephone call: “Mother, Kevin 
won't eat his vegetables,” or “Patrick won’t go to bed when 
he should.” Then the small problem gets on the phone, and 
we talk about other things and finally about the problem 
and then there is no more problem—for a time. 

But this was a different situation. The family where she 
had been living in sufferance were moving to a smaller 
apartment. There would be no room for one very small, 
old lady, aged eighty—and no room at all for one battered 
suitcase. 

All the rest of the interested parties looked vague—no 
room, no time, too much of a problem. The shaking hands 
troubled me. I had a hurried conference with my husband. 
Could we take her for a while until we can work something 
out? He decided I had lost my mind. We both work, and 
we have a small apartment, a one-bedroom apartment to 
be honest. “We will have to sleep in the living room on 
the hide-away bed,” he warned me. “I don’t mind that.” I 
told him, “if you don’t.” 

So I took the shaking hands in mine and said, “We need 
you. Can you come and live with us for a while?” 

There is much face saved if one is needed at eighty. We 
picked up the suitcase and the small, brown box with the 
winter coat in it. And so she came to live with us. 

We have had much joy in her coming. We will never 
let her go. All her life she had worked and poured out her 
money on nieces and nephews who now had no room. She 
has a tiny income, but that is all. 

All her life she had wanted to read. We have many books 
and magazines and she is catching up on her reading. My 
husband and I are gone all day; and there is someone there 
to get phone messages, answer the doorbell, and take in 
bundles. 

She told me she had always wanted a cat but had never 
had one. So, we got small Simon. We could hold him in one 
hand. Now in two years’ time, he is the largest, fattest, most 
spoiled Siamese in the world, and his world is the little old 
lad~ He adopted her, too. 


She picks up after we are gone in the morning and dusts 
a bit. She has a green thumb, and my plants have taken on 
new life. I even have hopes that a very lazy African violet 
will finally bloom. 

She washes my fine china. Now and then she polishes 
every bit of silver in the house. Some months she takes 
every book out of the shelves and dusts as if her life de 
pended on it. She always has a project going. I come home 
and my work box is in perfect order. My husband comes 
home to a desk that is tidy and not one paper lost or mis- 
placed. 

Sunday she goes to her church, buys all the Sunday pa 
pers, and comes home to read and listen to great music the 
rest of the day. 

If I forget to get a staple in the grocery line, she gets her 
coat on and goes shopping. She loves the big supermarkets. 
I always reimburse her, for I want her to spend everv cent 
of her tiny income on herself. When she is not feeling well, 
which is seldom, I tuck her in her warm bed and she goes 
to sleep like a child. She is secure and in the security she is 
happy. 

We have many young people in our home each week 
College students from all over the world find their way to 
our home for a meal—an evening. She takes a deep interes 
in each one. Later she looks up their country on the map 
so she can talk to them of their homeland. Our friends re 
member her when they travel and she gets cards and notes 

Christmas and birthdays are times she loves, and each 
gift she receives is carefully kept in its original wrapping 
when not in use. 

A few little old ladies, friends of other years, stop by for 
tea. She has complete freedom to invite and entertain a 
she wishes. She is not proud but she takes much pride it 
“her” home; and it is hers, for as long as she shall need: 
a home. 

I don’t know what we would do without her. We often 
tell her so. She is very Irish and responds with a sniff- 
“You'd manage.” It was an experiment. We were not at al 
sure it would work. But it has worked far better than we 
dreamed. We are her children. She looks after us and ou 
interests with love and care. It has been such a successfil 
experiment that I cannot think of the future without he 
or someone like her. If and when God calls her home, ! 
feel quite sure my husband and I will at once, as soon & 
one can be found, adopt another little old lady. 


— 
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Communion Ware 


for Africa 
« Last year you did us the great kind- | 
ness of publishing . . . the request of 
several African pastors for Communion 
sets... . In response, three complete and 
two incomplete sets arrived in our hands, 
and these we have presented in the name 
of their donors to several of the congre- 
gations. . . . 

The people were delighted. . . . I write 
therefore to thank publicly the donors 
of these sacred utensils. . .. What a prac- 
tical demonstration these gifts have been 
of the love which binds believers in 
America and Africa into one Body. 








te It may surprise some in America to 
7 learn that here under the Spanish flag 
| Violet B we have thirteen organized churches and 
olishe iixty evangelical communities—some with 
tn chapels and some, by reason of the 
ife de law, without. Not all of these churches 
heal have had the joy of receiving contributed 
call Communion sets, and on behalf of such, 
sr mis OY I state that if there are Christian 
groups or individuals who have Com- 
ay munion tableware not in use, they could 
sic possibly make no better disposition of it 
, than to have it put back into active serv- 
ota tls ice among our African believers . 
ert Packages should be mailed to me by par- 
~ a cel post in care of the Presbyterian Board 
an of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
- aon New York 10, N. Y.—JosepH McNEILL 
an West Africa Mission 
week § Pentecost—An 
a Important Church Date 
e map‘ I read the meditation “The First Fine 
ids re Cateless Rapture” by Halford E. Luc- 
notes Cock in the March 5 issue of Pressy- 
1 each TRAN Lire with much enjoyment, and 
ypping&g *@ delighted that there will be six se- 
quels of similar content. The series 
by for should be worth keeping for future ref- 


HOW YOU AND 
YOUR CHURCH BENEFIT 
From This Foundation Service 


Your gift or bequest to The Foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. can provide spiritual sat- 
isfaction for yourself, possible finan- 
cial advantages to you and your estate, 
and practical benefits to your Church. 
Originally chartered in 1799, the 
Foundation is the agency of the 
Church which is authorized to re- 
ceive gifts and bequests for the 
Church as a whole or any of its agen- 
cies, including your local church. 


INCOME ADVANTAGES 


Your gift or bequest can be invested 
in the Foundation’s Combined Trust 
Fund, which over the last 15 years 
has earned an average annual income 
of approximately 4% on its invest- 
ments. 

At this rate, your gift or bequest 
would earn an amount equal to itself 
every 25 years. Thus in 100 years your 
gift would pay out in dividends four 
times its original amount and the prin- 
cipal would still be working for your 
Church in the future! 


METHODS OF GIVING 


TYou may make gifts from accumu- 
lated capital or income. Individuals 
in higher income brackets may find 


*To serve | the Church 


it particularly advantageous to make 
annual gifts out of income up to the 
permissible 30%. 

TYou may provide for gifts to the 
Foundation with income for yourself 
for life, with the Church receiving the 
income thereafter. 


TYou may similarly provide income 
for your dependents for life, with the 
Church benefiting thereafter. 


$/ You may make the Foundation your 
beneficiary in a life insurance policy. 


TOr, of course, you may make a be- 
quest in your Will to the Foundation. 


Whichever method you elect ... 
whichever church purpose you choose 
... you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing you are advancing the Chris- 
tian program of your Church far into 
the future. If you wish, your memory 
—or that of a loved one — can be 
honored by the name given to the 
fund you create by your gift. 

To learn more about the helpful 
services of the Foundation, a non- 
profit organization of the Church 
whose objectives are the encourage- 
ment of gifts to help finance the needs 
of the whole Church, mail the coupon 
below. 
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tianity is a lost cause in an era of fanati- 
cal Communism unless we recapture this 
Vital, animating force which so fired the 
early Christians. 


Pentecost, or the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to the early Christians, is the real 


erence. Like many another, I have be- 
come tired of being told by religious 
advisers that the experience at Pente- 
cost would not happen again, as the 
Holy Spirit does not operate that way 
anymore. It seems to me that Chris- 


In “Shop Talk” you mention that 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


in all § its work 








The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church + 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like more information about the benefits of giving 
to the Foundation for the work of the Church. Please send 
me your booklet “To Serve the Church in All Its Work.” PLS 


‘birthday of the Church,” and as im- 
portant as Christmas and Easter. This 
being so, perhaps the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. could step things along 
by appointing Pentecost Sunday, May 
_— 29, as important a date on the Christian 


Wott calendar as either of these other holi- | 
no! 
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days. Churches could institute special 

services, special sermons, and above all, 

special prayers. In time the Spirit might 
move among us as it once did. 

—Mrs. Doris R. JABLON 

Yardley, Pennsylvania 


The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. has long designated Whitsun- 
tide—Season of the Holy Spirit and of 
the Birth and Expansion of the Chris- 
tian Church—and Whitsunday (Pente- 
cost) as important dates in its calendar 
of the Christian year. This calendar is 
published in the Presbyterian Plan Book, 
available through Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Service. —THE EDITORS 


‘Your Opinion Does Count’ 


« The editorial comment “Your Opinion 
Does Count” by Clifford Earle (P. L., 
March 5) expresses an excellent thought 
concerning the common man’s participa- 
tion in [public] affairs. However ideal- 
istic it may be, such a plan, due to hu- 
man frailities, has accomplished little 
down through the years. 

Cliques, organizations, intellects listen 
only to the outsider’s suggestion when 
his mode of reasoning falls in line with 
their trend of thought. Time after time, 
the common man’s idea is brushed off 
by those “in the know,” without their 
first having given Christian thought and 
consideration to the matter involved. . . . 
In whatever society one may endure, 
there should be a place for the common 
man to have his say, and in doing so, not 
be termed out of step by those “at the 
top.” 

Everyone should try practicing more 
of Christ’s fellowship and cast aside the 
prevalent attitude of “big I, little you.” 

-Exuis H. Sump 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


More on 
‘Stars in Their Eyes’ 


« I have just read James D. Bryden’s 
article “Stars in Their Eyes” in the Feb- 
ruary 19 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
and I found it not only interesting but 
helpful. Our marriage is very happy, but 
it is good to be reminded of fundamental 
truths about love. 

We did have disagreements when we 
were first adjusting to each other, and 
you might be interested in a method I 
found for dealing with them. Whenever 
I would get very furious, I would go out 
to the kitchen and bake a pie or some- 
thing my husband liked. As far as I 
know, this had no direct effect on him; 
but it had a wonderful effect on me, as 
I could not stay angry while doing some- 
thing special for him. Of course, when 





my anger left, we were in a better Posi. 
tion to solve the problem. 
Thank you for a wonderful article, 
—NAME WITHHELD 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


*‘Radioland Revisited’ 


« I found J. C. Wynn’s article “Radio. 
land Revisited” (P. L., February 5) inter. 
esting and stimulating. However, I wa; 
disappointed that he made no mention 
of the radio programs which emanate 
from our university stations. I cannot 
speak for the stations all over the coun. 
try, but I’m sure they must be more or 
less like those we enjoy in the Midd 
West. 

We are happily located so that we 
can tune in three such stations: WO] 
Ames (Iowa State College); KUSD 
(University of South Dakota); and 
KUOM (University of Minnesota) ; and 
I have an elaborate schedule [to select! 
my choices from all these. 

Having missed a musical education, 
I especially appreciate the’ “long-haired” 
music with interpolations and explana. 
tions. On Stage keeps one up on what 
goes on in the theater, and if you want 
homemaker’s programs, you get nothing 
but the best from the real experts. 

Even the schooltime programs are in- 
teresting, featuring as they do local his 
tory, Tales of Long Ago, science pro 
grams simple enough for my unscientific 
mind, and I am even learning a littl 
French from a program called Visitons 
Mimi. . . . A large hand to university 
stations. —Mrs. J. H. THADEN 

Lake Park, lowa 


William W. Smith, II 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops are 
known the world over by the famous 
bearded men, “Trade” and “Mark,” who 
appear on the cardboard boxes. The 
grandson of the famous founder of Smith 
Brothers and guardian of the “secret 
formula” was William Wallace Smith, IL. 
President of the company since he was 
twenty-five years old, he directed witha 
steady hand the affairs of the industry 
which produces twenty-four tons of 
cough drops daily. 

Last month “W. W..,” as he was fa 
miliarly known to all, was seized with 
a heart attack in his sleep and passed 
peacefully away. 

The Associated Press and many papers 
of the country carried stories about the 
famous cough drop formula and his 
bearded ancestors. His business career, 
his philanthropies, | his service as an of 
ficer in the United States Navy and as 
a national director of Junior Achieve 
ment were described to the nation. 

Not so well known beyond the bound- 
aries of New York State was his intense 
interest in youth, symbolized by his serv- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER is a picture of a 
Presbyterian lady who has been ac- 
claimed by many literary critics as 
the greatest living American poet— 
Miss Marianne Moore (see “An In- 
stinctive Wish to Share,” page 14). 

Gallup pollsters have uncovered 
the unflattering fact that Americans 
are not leading in the field of book- 
reading. Englishmen read_ three 
times as many books per capita as 
Americans, and Denmark has pro- 
portionately fifteen times as many 
bookstores as the United States. 

But Americans who read show a 
strong preference for religious 
books. Of 11,901 books published 
in 1954, religious books numbered 
875, the largest category except for 
children’s books and fiction (and 
many of the last two types were 
based on religious themes). 





Bryden 


In this issue, religious books are 
reviewed by James D. Bryden, 
Westminster Foundation director 
for the Washington, D. C., area. An- 
thologies for many uses are recom- 
mended by Mary Van Dyke, super- 
visor of copy editing for church- 
school periodicals in the Board of 
Christian Education. 





Trueblood 


Elton Trueblood is chief of Re- 
ligious Information for the United 
States Information Agency. His 
article Encouraging Evidence is 
adapted from an address to the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men 
in Chicago, March 18. 
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MEDITATIONS. 


By Halford E. Lucecock 





The First Fine Careless Rapture 
Part IV: 
“We Believe, and Therefore... .” 


NE of the secrets of the power and 
expansion of the Christian Church 
in the first century is revealed in the words 
of Paul: “We also believe, and there- 
fore speak” (II Corinthians 4:13, KJV). 
Great life came from great belief; great 
action came from great faith. 
This is always the true order in any 
century. The poet Emily Dickinson ex- 
pressed this truth vividly and compactly: 


The abdication of belief 
Makes our behavior small. 


Many people overlook the necessity 
of belief and faith in the determining of 
action. They act as though a man’s be- 
lief is of little consequence, that it is 
what he does that counts. That has just 
as much sense to it as to say, “It doesn’t 
matter what a farmer plants; it is what 
he grows that counts.” For instance, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, the author of the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories, said, “Belief and 
faith are small matters beside character 
and behavior.” How nice. Just grow oak 
trees; don’t bother with little things like 
acorns. 

The source of a church’s life and 
power is a great message of a great 
faith, first received and then given out. 
The Christian Church began with a 
great message of God’s revelation. If it 
did not have that, there would have 
been no use in beginning at all. As one 
has written truly, “The gospel that went 
out to the hard Roman world was not 
a robin redbreast on a Christmas card”; 
it was not the motto “peace on earth” 
picked out in cotton wool. It was the af- 
firmation of Christ, who lived and taught 
and was crucified and rose again. In the 
words of Dean Inge, “the gospel was 
not good advice. It was good news.” It 
was the good news that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself” 
(II Corinthians 5:19). 

The same message, that high faith, 
must be the center in which a Christian 
church lives and moves. Look at it 
briefly. 


1. That first message was a message 
about God. It was the faith that the 
things which Jesus taught and for which 
he lived and died were the very axis of 
the universe. Dr. Kenneth Kirk, of Ox- 
ford, has said that in every time of tur- 
moil, people always ask the same ques- 
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tion, “What is the world coming to?” 
They are asking it today. He said that 
the Christians in the earliest days de- 
clared that the world was asking the 
wrong question. The most important 
question was not “what is the world 
coming to?” but “what has come to the 
world?” They confidently announced the 
answer to that question, that God had 
come to the world in Christ. There is no 
substitute for that good news. Without 
it, the Church’s message becomes a pale 
and powerless bit of moral exhortation 
that misses entirely the basis of salva- 
tion. It is the assurance of God’s love in 
Christ which gives persuasion to the 
Christian appeal. For instance, Paul did 
not say to the members of the fellow- 
ship, “Won't you please keep your lives 
pure and unselfish?” He had a word far 
more powerful than that, “I appeal to 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies as a liv- 
ing sacrifice.” What so many people 
need today is just that love of Christ to 
move them to action. What they need 
is not to have someone tell them what 
to do. That is easy and so often useless. 
What they need is motive power, to have 
someone persuade them to want to do 
something. That is the power of the good 
news of God in Christ. 

This all brings to mind the ever-pres- 
ent danger of substitutes for the Chris- 
tian gospel. Without the core of the- 
ology, of the Incarnation, of salvation 
through God’s act in Christ, we have 
only a “pretty religion” which can do 
nothing for us that we cannot do for our- 
selves. A “pretty religion” will not save 
an individual from the destructive forces 
of sin: it cannot save the world, now on 
the edge of calamity. One alluring sub- 
stitute is a sort of “bootstrap religion” 
which puts vsychology in place of reli- 
gion. There is a flood of this in a hundred 
books on self-help. They tell us to chase 
our worries away, to think pink and pur- 
ple thoughts to overcome black thoughts, 
to pull ourselves out of all troubles by 
our own bootstraps. There is also a mate- 
rialistic substitute, to imagine that all of 
man’s evils are due to things outside our- 
selves, to the wrong kind of govern- 
ment, or to environment. That is the 
basic fallacy of Communism, its delusion 
that all the evils of the world would dis- 
appear with the establishment of its kind 
of social order. All such substitutes fail 





to go to the root of our need, power to 
change the heart, power to become the 
sons of God. 


2. The earliest message was also a 
call to repentance. That must always be 
so. The first question ever asked in the 
history of Christian evangelization, at 
Pentecost after Peter’s sermon, was “what 
shall we do?” The answer was clear and 
emphatic: “Repent.” 

That means, literally, “get a new 
mind.” It means “make a rightabout tum 
in your way of living; turn toward God 
and his ways, and away from sin, from 
self-will, from pride, from self-indul- 
gence.” One of the simplest and truest 
pictures of repentance is found in a little 
story told by Rufus Jones. A traveler on 
foot in Switzerland asked of a man he 
saw by the roadside, “How far is it to 
Zurich?” The man answered, “If you 
keep on the way you are headed, it will 
be about twenty-four hours and miles. 
If you turn rightabout-face, it will be 
about four.” He was going in the wrong 
direction. 

That must be the message of the 
Church. Individuals and nations are go- 
ing in the wrong direction. Often such 
a message will be no more popular than 
the message of the judgments of God on 
wrong ways of life which were brought 
by the prophets Amos, Isaiah, Micah, 
and Jeremiah. It will be no more popu- 
lar than the message of Jesus. If the 
Church obscures the truth of God's 
judgment on evil ways, if it makes dim 
his demand for justice and righteousness, 
it will betray its Lord and fail to be an 
instrument of salvation. 


3. The first Christians proclaimed a 
message of God’s power in life. Chris- 
tianity is not first of all a demand, though 
it has stern demands. It is a gift. It says, 
“Receive the unspeakable gift of Christ.” 
That gift of God, coming into the secret 
places of the heart, where the springs 
of life are coiled, empowers people to do 
what otherwise they could not do. 

That truth is beautifully pictured in 
a question asked in a rescue mission in 
Chicago many years ago. A minister was 
speaking to an audience made up mostly 
of “down and outs,” derelicts gathered 
in from “Skid Row,” men who had struck 
the moral “skids” of life. This was back 
in the years when Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem “If” was very popular. Hoping to 
stir up the determination to lead a new 
life, the preacher quoted all of that 
poem. It is made up of a long list of “if 
you can do this” and “if you can do 
that.” The last lines are: 

If you can fill the unforgiving 

minute 

With sixty seconds worth of 

distance run, 
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Yours is the earth, and everything 
that’s init.... 


When the preacher ended up with 
that blaze of oratorical glory, a whiskey- 
soaked voice in the back row asked, 
“What if you can’t?” That is one of the 
most profound questions ever asked: 
“What if you can’t?” We can all say it. 
In fact millions of us do say it every 
Sunday: “We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, 
and we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done.” A sorry 
record. The Christian gospel has an an- 
swer to that tragic question, “What if 
you can’t?” It is an answer so brief and 
dear that it can be whipped out in a 
single sentence, the answer which Paul 
gave, in the midst of an earthquake, to 
the desperate inquiry, “What must I do 
to be saved?” He answered, “Believe in 
the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved.” 
God’s peace has reached down to drunk- 
ards on “Skid Row” and lifted them up 
and made great evangelists out of them, 
men such as Jerry McCauley and John B. 
Gough. 

To use an expression common today, 
“you can say that again.” We can and 
must say it to all who need power to 
overcome evil in their lives. We can and 
must say it to nations and the world. 
There is a gift of God which enables a 
man to say, “I can do all things in Him 
who strengthens me.” It is that power 
of God’s help in life which makes the 
Christian Church more than a literary 
society or an ethical-culture society or 
a social club. 

One man once saw in the Panama 
Canal a sight which reminded him of 
this central truth of the gospel. He was 
on a ship going west in one of the Gatun 
Locks. The ship had to be lifted up a 
long distance, if it were to go on with 
the voyage. The concrete walls of the 
lock rose up beside the ship like a sky- 
scraper. How could it ever be lifted up? 
One thing did not happen. The engineer 
in the control room of the locks did not 
signal, “Full steam ahead. Everybody 
lift.” That would have done no good. 
He quietly pushed:a button and let in 
the water from Chagres Lake, high up 
in the mountains. The steady flow of 
that power from above lifted the shin 
clear to the top and sent it on at a new 
level. What the ship could not do for 
itself, power from above did for it. 

An engineering miracle? Yes. But it 
is only a faint picture of what has hap- 
pened in millions of lives and what can, 
by the grace of God, happen in any life. 

God’s gift of power for living can 
come into a life and lift it up and send 
it out on a new level. Paul describes it: 
‘It is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me.” 

That is our gospel. God grant that 
we may never mislay it. 
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Independent Colleges Depend on Us 


D* MILTON EISENHOWER is president of one of the outstanding tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the Pennsylvania State University. But he has this 
to say about privately supported colleges: “It is the private institutions that set the 
traditions, the standards of academic freedom in America. And because the pri- 
vate institutions do set and maintain these standards, we of the public institutions 
also enjoy the benefits of such freedom. If private institutions were ever to disappear, 
the politicians would take over the public universities, and there would then be 
neither educational freedom or any other kind.” 

But America’s private colleges have been badly hit by two developments of re- 
cent times: inflation, and a tax system which has all but stemmed the flow of large 
endowments. There has been a rise in the influence and strength of tax-supported 
institutions in our time, and a corresponding decline in the once-unquestioned 
dominance of private schools of higher learning. 

Independent colleges still lead in terms of producing the nation’s leadership. 
Sixty-five per cent of college men and women listed in Who’s Who were educated 
at privately controlled institutions of higher learning. On the other hand, a state- 
wise study of the same list of leaders reveals that graduates of tax-supported schools 
are in the majority in twenty-nine states. This, Who’s Who publishers feel, indicates 
a trend toward state-school dominance. 

By and large the private colleges have been strongholds of liberal arts, or gen- 
eral education; the state universities tend to specialize in professional training for 
specific fields of work. But in recent years most educators have urged an increased 
emphasis on general culture, a broad acquaintance with the triumphs and failures 
of our race. Of fifteen recent candidates for doctorate degrees, only six could de- 
scribe the Renaissance; five, the Reformation; four, Bismarck; two, the Magna 
Carta; two, the Monroe Doctrine; and only one, the Medici family. Commenting 
on this situation, Dr. John Gummere, headmaster of William Penn Charter School 
of Philadelphia, twisted an old joke: “Some modern students are getting to know 
less and less about more and more until they know practically nothing about almost 
everything.” 

Paradoxically, the importance of liberal arts is being newly recognized at the very 
time when their most able practitioners, the private colleges, are many of them on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Forty-one liberal arts colleges, graduating more than 6,000 
students a year, are Presbyterian related. This means that these schools receive a 
small portion of their support from the Church, and that the colleges and the Church 
cooperatively work out standards of religion and academic competence in these 
Christian institutions. - 

These colleges are intended to serve the youth of the nation, not just Presbyterians. 
But of the 240,000 Presbyterian college-students in this country, only one in thirty- 
two is enrolled in a Presbyterian college. With this proportion, it is possible to doubt 
whether our Church members know enough about their colleges to support them 
in dollar, word, and deed. 

A study made by the Board of Christian Education revealed that our Presbyte- 
rian colleges were “not well known by most ministers’—and pastors are frequently 
consulted by parents and students about choosing a college. Most ministers, the 
survey showed, are familiar with fewer than twenty of the forty-one colleges. Yet 
when asked whether they thought the Church was supporting too many colleges, 
only seven of the 542 ministers who replied said yes. 

The Presbyterian colleges are distributed through twenty-six states, many of 
them offering features especially adapted to their localities. Although all these 
colleges emphasize general education, some have specialties in particular fields, 
such as music or business training—the most recent trend is toward easing the 
acute shortage of nurses, with the colleges offering a curriculum dove-tailing with 
that of local nursing schools. 

All of the Presbyterian colleges stress liberal arts—the accumulation of general 
knowledge about the nature and experience of the human race that leaders of our 
country and of our churches will so sorely need for coping with the sensitive 
problems facing us in coming years. Now, as in generations past, the Christian 
colleges are what educator and President Woodrow Wilson called them—“the 
lighthouse of civilization.” 
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Kneouragin 


The signs of new life in our Christian culture 


HERE is new feeling of excite- 
ment in the religious life of 
our generation. We see abun- 
dant evidence that a religious 
renaissance is taking place. 
We do not know whether this will con- 
tinue. We do not know how deeply it 
will go. But that there is excitement in 
the air now, there is no doubt. More 
people attended public worship on one 
day last April than have ever voted in 
a Presidential election. Religious books 
continue, month after month, to be best 
sellers. Mass evangelism has returned, 
after most people supposed that it had 
gone forever. The United States expend- 
itures for new and remodeled church 
buildings rose, in 1954, to the fantastic 
total of $585,000,000. These are the 
evidences which are obvious to all. But 
it is important to say that the strongest 
evidences of new life in our religious 
culture are those which do not appear 
sO prominently, yet may finally be more 
significant for our total spiritual life. 
The developments which go beyond 
what is normally known by newspaper 
readers are chiefly five, as follows: 


First, there is a movement away from 
lukewarm acceptance of religion as a 
“good thing,” to a powerful and un- 
apologetic witness. Questionnaires which 
reveal how many people there are who 
believe in God, or even how many attend 
church, are not very important. There 
are, of course, millions of these, and 
always have been. What is far more 
important is the emergence of a con- 
siderable number of men and women, 
in all denominations, for whom the 
Christian cause is now a matter of pas- 
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By Elton Trueblood 


sionate devotion. They are not merely 
observers of an enterprise to which they 
give their assent and good will, but 
rather they are recruits in a marching 
army. Frequently, one man with this 
mood is more effective in the promotion 
of the Christian movement than a hun- 
dred who simply believe in God in some 
vague and abstract fashion. 


The second deeper evidence of new 
life is the degree to which we are now 
transcending the distinctions between 
the clergy and the laity. In a deeper 
understanding of the primitive Chris- 
tianity which we now seek to revive, 
we realize more vividly than has been 
realized for several generations that the 
Christian movement won in the ancient 
pagan world partly because all of the 
members worked at the job. It was not 
a situation in which the majority sat 
back and let the “professionals” carry 
the ball. Indeed, it is obvious that Chris- 
tianity never could have survived on 
that basis. In the early Christian move- 
ment all were “in the ministry,” even 
though some were recognized as having 
special responsibility to “stir up the 
ministry of others” while the majority 
earned its living by secular tasks. 

In most of the denominations, the 
most striking growth of our time has 
been the growth in lay religion. And 
now we are going a little farther in 
realizing that, in so far as our present 
usage is concerned, even the word lay- 
man is inadequate. The New Testament 
knows nothing of laymen in the sense 
in which the word is so often now used 
—that is, men and women who are mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, but do not 


give full commitment to the task. In the 
New Testament there is the word laos, 
but this means “the whole people of 
God.” It would be wonderful if we could 
find a new terminology to make clear 
to all that the distinction between lay- 
man and minister is an invalid distine 
tion. Perhaps the way to do this is to 
stress the universality of the ministry, 
implying that all are expected to be full 
time Christians. One of the reasons why 
ours is a time of spiritual vitality is that 
we do indeed have a general rediscov- 
ery of the great Protestant doctrine of 
the priesthood of the believer. 


The third significant movement is that 
from an emphasis upon leisure time to 
an emphasis upon work time. In the boy- 
hood of many of us, it was assumed that 
the chief Christian witness of most mem- 
bers was made outside of work hours, 
when a man might sing in the choir, 
teach a Sunday-school class, or perform 
some other useful function for the 
church. What is exciting now is the de- 
gree to which we understand that it is 
by men’s labor that they are likely to 
serve the Kingdom of Christ most fully. 
We realize that the work that men 
do can be a holy thing because a man’s 
work is his major contribution. You ca- 
not give your talents because your talents 
are given to you; but you can give your 
toil, for that is yours. Consequently, we 
are discovering new insights into the way 
in which the places of labor can become 
places in which the life of Christ is dem- 
onstrated and promoted. There is no 
reason to suppose that God is chiefly 
interested in churches; he may be fat 
more interested in factories because men, 
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whom he loves, spend more time there. 
Many of the most potent Christian con- 
ferences of the last five years have been 
those concerned with the Christian and 
his daily work; and one of the great new 
organizations, that of the Christophers, is 
devoted chiefly to helping average men 
and women to learn how to make every 
common task a Christian calling. 


The fourth hopeful development lies 
in the magnificent way in which we 
have discovered the power of the small 
fellowship. In many colleges, churches, 
and offices there are groups, usually 
averaging from eight to fifteen people, 
who meet regularly for prayer and for 
the promotion of Christian work in such 
away that the participants truly become 
members one of another. These are 
called by many names, but the names 
are relatively unimportant. Some are 
breakfast groups; some are prayer cells; 
some are Yokefellow groups, but all are 
imbued with the same general spirit. 
This movement in the direction of an 
intense fellowship is in strong contrast 
with two heresies of the recent past. It 
contrasts, on the one hand, with the once 
modish individual religion, in which a 
man tries to stand alone. It contrasts, 
on the other hand, with mass move- 
ments, in which people do not know 
one another as persons but are lost in 
the crowd. The alternative to either 
kind of loneliness is a true fellowship, 
necessarily small, in which the members 
accept unlimited liability for each other. 
Here again we find something approxi- 
mating primitive Christianity. It was 
small, redemptive fellowships which 
Pierced the paganism of the ancient 
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world. Jesus Christ had twelve in his. 


HE fifth evidence of new life 
at a deeper level is the move- 
ment away from empty 
freedom to the voluntary 
acceptance of inner discipline. 
A generation ago it was assumed in most 
Protestant circles that Christian freedom 
involved no rule of life, and sometimes 
we were a little condescending toward 
those who required a rule to live by. 
Now it is widely understood that free- 
dom of this kind is both empty and 
superficial. Because we are men, and 
not angels, we need something to guide 
us. We need ways of living that are 
accepted without argument, so that we 
are free to go on beyond them. The 
consequence is that many have now dis- 
covered the wonderful freedom which 
lies in the discipline of time, in the dis- 
cipline of money, and in the discipline 
of prayer. A good many thousands of 
men and women in all denominations 
now carry cards in their billfolds or 
purses as reminders to themselves of a 
rule of life which they have voluntarily 
accepted. In short, our time has been 
marked by a rediscovery of what Christ 
evidently meant when he said, “Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me.” 
For the yoke, while it means many 
things, obviously means a limitation up- 
on wanton freedom. This limitation we 
now accept unapologetically. The new 
movement of our day is epitomized in 
the fact that we have rediscovered the 
Yoke of Christ. 
When we take all five of these de- 


velopments together, the prospect is very 
exciting indeed. What it means is that 
we are seeing before our eyes the emer- 
gence of a new Christian order. It is 
as much an order as was the Domini- 
can or Franciscan or Jesuit, but it is 
radically different from all of them in 
that it is much broader in its scope. It 
cuts across all denominational lines; it 
includes both men and women; it in- 
cludes both laity and clergy; it in- 
cludes the life of devotion and the life 
of practical service; it includes both the 
personal gospel and the social gospel; it 
includes both study and action. But 
while it is inclusive, it is also incisive. 
The order is broad, but the cost is high. 

Our task now is to be conscious of 
this order- and to have some way of 
recognizing one another as members of 
a single enterprise. To a remarkable 
degree this need is being met by the 
increasing use of the Yoke Pin, which 
may now emerge as the accepted symbol 
of dedicated Christianity, regardless of 
denominational ties. We must create in 
the order a task force of persons who 
are ready, in spite of their ordinary 
secular responsibilities, to go on short 
notice far and near to promote the Chris- 
tian cause. But above all, we must guide 
the movement so that it becomes a move- 
ment in depth. We have already had a 
vast extension of the Christian cause in 
numbers. The next step in the Christian 
cause is a movement in the direction of 
a deeper commitment, with more prayer, 
more study, and more understanding of 
what the Christian life involves in the 
midst of common life. The piercing ques- 
tion of our time now is no longer “how 
many?” but “how much?” 
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FIRST STEPS ON 
THE RIGHT ROAD 


A Portsmouth, Virginia, minister teaches that one is 


never too young nor too old to love God and one another 


By Constance M. HALLock 


Talking man-to-man, the Reverend Thomas B. Hargrave chats with Henry Smith, one 
of several hundred children in the “parish” at Carver housing project, Portsmouth. 




























Two hundred voungsters of prescho 
age don’t take up so much space jp 
big auditorium as two hundred adyb 
would, but they do more wiggling 
There were wiggles, chirps, and chatte, 
ing as a little boy made his way up th 
aisle with something clutched in }jy 
hand. The leader, the Reverend Thome 
B. Hargrave, leaned from his conside, 
able height to hear what the boy had} 
say. Then he stood up and announeed, 
in a voice accustomed to making itself 
heard over all the sociability: 

“Tommy found a nickel on the flo 
He has given it to me. If anybody ha 
lost a nickel, come and tell me. That 
the way we do things at Carver. Te 
our visitor the Bible verse we learned 
about stealing.” 

And the chirps and chatterings ro 
in one shrill unison, “Thou shalt no 
steeeee-e-e-eal.” 

Mr. Hargrave turned to the visitor, 
“It works,” he said. “Two hundred 
more youngsters in and out of this built 
ing every day, and only our few vohm 
teers to help, but we have no troub 
at all.with things disappearing. Books 
mittens, money—anything that is fou 
is turned in, or it is left just where itis 
until the person comes after it.” 

This has not always been true at th 
Carver Homes Community Housing Prj 
ect in Portsmouth, Virginia. Ten ye 
ago, in the rushing, high-pressure dayso 
the war, and later when “cold war” cond: 
tions brought the mothball fleet out d 
retirement, the record of delinquency is 
the neighborhood was serious. A socid 
survey made at the time showed that 
one youngster in ten had a delinquency 









































story attached to him. Mr. 
That was when the Board of Nationd has 
Missions entered the scene with one mag “ve. 
and an idea. The Carver Homes Commeg and 
nity Housing Project, one of several gorge WE 
ernment units established to take caredf§ P®°) 
housing needs for Negro workers in the mot! 
Portsmouth Navy Yard and other war chai 
related agencies, needed a religious dg * 4 
rector. Supplying such workers was one T 
of the services the Presbyterian Churcig * 
was rendering through its War-Time ther 
Service Program. The Reverend Thoma hun 
B. Hargrave, son of a long-time worket Car 
under the Board of National Missions" ; 
and himself an experienced pastor, wa a 
asked to take the position. He begat well 
his work a few months before the wat - 
ended in 1945. ~ 
He found many families in which 

both father and mother were employed “ 
and children were not well cared fo. “ , 
Work for and with them seemed io be 4 
the first necessity. In the ten years that gua 
Api 
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Mr. Hargrave has been at Carver, he 
has seen no reason to change his objec- 
tive. Conditions are more settled now, 
and many of the children in his groups 
were born and brought up in the housing 
project. But still there are emploved 
mothers, fathers who as sailors or mer- 
chant seamen are away for months at 
atime, and children who need care. 

That care has taken different forms 
as conditions have changed. At present 
there is a preschool group of over two- 
hundred children, coming not only from 
Carver but from the whole area around 
it; junior police; church school with 
various youth groups; and—for adults as 
well as children—a reading room, and 
clubs and gatherings for Bible study, 
discussion, and worship. 

“Thou shalt not steal” is no mere 
quotation to Carver youngsters. Neither 
is “keep thy tongue from evil.” Any boy, 
or adult either, heard using bad lan- 
guage is at once pounced on by some 
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Before Mr. Hargrave came to Carver, idle waterfront past- 
times frequently led to delinquency, scrapes with police. 


small critic. “You're not supposed to say 
things like that. The Bible says not to.” 
On a hot afternoon, with doors open 
along a corridor in one of the buildings, 
a seaman home on leave was quarreling 
with his wife—as he too often did when 
he got in. Across the hall, a mother was 
just about to close her door so that her 
three-year-old should not witness the 
quarrel. The child took matters into her 
own hands and ran across the hall. “You 
mustn’t fight. God loves us, and he 
doesn’t want us to fight.” The seaman 
was so astonished that he stopped in mid- 
fight and sat down on the floor to get 
nearer the child. “Who told you that?” 

“We learned it in preschool,” said the 
voungster. God is love. We mustn't 
fight.” The seaman looked up at his wife, 
still angrily ready to continue the battle. 
“She's right,” he said. “We oughtn't to 
act this way.” And the result was that 
they stopped for good. They now have 
moved to another city but write back 


occasionally to Carver. The message al- 
ways is “we don't quarrel any more.” 
Complained a father of seven, “I never 
get a hot meal at my house any more. 
All of our children go to one Sunday- 
school ciass or another at Carver. They 
learn Bible verses, prayers, and poetry. 
When we come to the table, everyone 
of the seven insists on saying grace. By 
the time all my crowd is finished, the 
dinner is cold . . . and I love it.” 
When a robbery took place at the 
YMCA, it was the junior police who 
went into action. Portsmouth, a center 
of naval construction, air activity, and 
a’ moving population, is made to order 
for those who like to fish in troubled 
waters; and both police and FBI are on 
the alert for any difficulty. Even kids’ 
Halloween fun-making is watched. 
Junior-police organizations have been 
formed, and one of the most effective is 
that at the Carver Homes Community 
Project. Police and mission staff have 
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Neat, two-story apartment buildings of Carver Homes surround spacious playgrounds, 


Mothers have been recruited by Mr. Hargrave to assist in supervising children, 


Junior police of precinct seven, comprising boys from housing project, meet 
with Mr. Hargrave and patrolman R,. L. Morgan to assign duties of evening patrol. 
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drawn in about seventy boys teetering on 
the verge of delinquency, boys at a loose 
end with more energy than discretion, 
or just boys. Once a week someone 
comes from police headquarters to talk 
to them, briefing them on some city 
ordinance or situation that may concern 
them. A large proportion now attend the 
Sunday church-school at Carver and 
find it satisfactory to be good. That de- 
linquency record is way down now. 

A television set was missing. The 
junior police, like young boys anywhere, 
get around where adults may not. They 
see a lot, know what's going on. It was 
not long before they found out from a 
word here and a glance there who it 
was that had taken the television. The 
man had gone off to another state. But 
the boys knew where he was and when 
he was coming back. When he returned, 
they went after him. “We know you 
took it, and we think you were silly. It 
would be a lot more sensible to give it 
back.” The man was no criminal; he 
merely had been lost in the glorious 
project of having his own television. He 
brought it back, and now once more 
it is in position, amusing and educating 
YMCA patrons. What is more, the man 
has led a straightforward life ever since. 

The work at Carver Homes Commu- 
nity Center has attracted the attention 
of government housing authorities. Other 
units have been built in the Portsmouth- 
Norfolk area, and as they have been 
established, the sponsors have come to 
Mr. Hargrave to talk over his program 
and ask for suggestions on how to de- 
velop it in other neighborhoods. Staff? 
Yes, that’s important; but Mr. Hargrave’s 
work is done with the help of one assist- 
ant, who is paid a nominal salary, and 
three regular volunteer workers. Accom- 
modations? Mr. Hargrave thinks wist- 
fully of the beautiful little chapel at one 
of the new housing projects and longs 
for a suitable church building for his 
own people; but he is getting a job done 
in the great, unadorned hall that is the 
only accommodation big enough to take 
care of his hundreds. Program? His pro- 
gram is not taken from any educational 
reference books, but it works. Not only 
do the small, white-robed “graduates” 
of the Carver preschool make a good 
place for themselves when they enter 
the overcrowded public schools, but 
they take with them their basic training 
in Christian living. “We have to stick 
to essentials here,” Mr. Hargrave says. 
“And the essential thing is that chil- 
dren—and older people, too—should be 
helped to know and love God and follow 
him as their Lord and Master.” 
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Dressed in white caps and gowns, graduates of kindergarten “course” receive 
diplomas from Mr. Hargrave before being enrolled in first grade of public school. 
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Navy family enjoys Mr. Hargrave’s company during an evening visit. He is 
often called on to serve as counsellor in helping to settle domestic difficulties. 
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Six months or so ago, on my way to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad suburban sta- 
tion, I stopped at a bookstore on Walnut 
Street and bought a copy of Collected 
Poems by Marianne Moore. 

Boarding the Media Local, I eagerly 
opened the small, pink-jacketed volume 
which was to become my favorite train 
companion for several weeks. I didn't 
read fast nor much at a time, sometimes 
taking only one poem to a trip. One 
night it would be “The Steeple-Jack,” 
another “The Fish,” another “Rigorists,” 
which is about Sheldon Jackson and his 
reindeer. 

I liked to linger over the way Mari- 
anne Moore described “The Hero”: 


.. . tired but hopeful— 
hope not being hope 
until all ground for hope has 
vanished; and lenient, looking 
upon a fellow creature’s error with the 
feelings of a mother—a 
woman or a cat. ... 


And there were two war poems that 
I read and reread—“In Distrust of 
Merits”: 


... There is hate’s crown beneath 
which all is 
death; there’s love’s without 
which none 
is kine: 


and “Keeping Their World Large”: 
14 


. . whose spirits and whose bodies 
all too literally were our shield, are still 
our shield. 

They fought the enemy, we fight 
fat living and self-pity. . . . 

The more I read, the more enamoured 
I became with the precise, flawlessly 
constructed verses that were fine for 
reading out loud, too. All kinds of do- 
mestic animals were here—and exotic— 
whales, peacocks, hippopatami, and the 
plumet basilisk. But however filled with 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral, her 
poems were chiefly concerned with the 
motions of the human mind. 

Came an editorial meeting. I suddenly 
realized it was my turn to speak. 

“Poetry begins in delight and ends in 
wisdom,” I said. 

“How’s that?” 

“Marianne Moore,” I said. 

“I know who she is,” said one who 
shall remain anonymous. “She is the 
Brooklyn lady who visits the zoo and 
gets photographed with swans and 
monkeys and elephants.” 

“What else does she do?” somebody 
else said. 

That snapped it. “She’s just the great- 
est living poet,” I began. Such was the 
intensity of my voice that the room be- 
came quiet. 
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I read what T. S. Eliot had to say 
on the subject: “Miss Moore’s poems 
form part of the small body of durable 
poetry written in our time.” 

“I think there is deep religious in- 
sight in her poetry, and an unusual kind 
of old-fashioned wisdom,” I said. 

I talked for quite a while, ending up 
with a practical point: “Of course, you 
know Marianne Moore has won all the 
prizes, including the Pulitzer, but did 
you know she’s a Presbyterian?” 

The sense of the meeting: I was to find 
out even more about Miss Moore. 


Soon I began to spend my spare time 
at the library, where it became apparent 
that while the work of Marianne Moore 
was for the most part contained in the 
Collected Poems (Macmillan; 1951) and 
in her recent translation of the Fables of 
La Fontaine (Viking; 1954), what 
amounted to many times their content 
had been written about her. 

Born in Kirkwood,*Missouri, in 1887, 
the daughter of John Milton Moore, an 
engineer, and Mary Warner Moore, 
Marianne Craig Moore lived in the home 
of hey grandfather, the Reverend John 
R. Warner, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Kirkwood, until she was 
nine. 
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Marianne has one brother, John War- 
ner (Buddy) Moore, a year her senior, 
who recently retired after forty years 
as a chaplain in the U.S. Navy. Chap- 
lain Moore remembers a sunny Sunday 
morning when he and Marianne were 
ages six and five. Their grandfather in 
the pulpit was disturbed by the fact that 
the entire left side of the church was 
paying no attention to the sermon. In- 
stead they were being entertained by 
the two children turning somersaults over 
each pew in succession in the adjoining 
lecture room, while their Irish nursemaid, 
afraid to enter a Protestant place of wor- 
ship, stood at the door imploring the two 
acrobats to “come out of there.” 

The family moved to Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, where the two young Moores 
attended elementary and high school. 
Buddy went to Yale and Marianne to 
Bryn Mawr where she majored in eco- 
nomics and history but spent most of 
her time in the biology laboratory. She 
received her B.A. degree in 1909. Re- 
turning home, she studied for a year at 
the Carlisle Commercial School and was 
then asked to take charge of the com- 
mercial department of the United States 
Industrial Indian School in Carlisle. One 
of her pupils was famous athlete Jim 
Thorpe. 

When her brother became minister 
of the Ogden Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Chatham, New Jersey, Mari- 
anne and her mother first moved to 
Chatham, later to New York, where she 
became an assistant in the New York 
Public Library. Since 1929 she has lived 
in an apartment in Brooklyn, alone since 
the death of her mother in 1947. 

Bryn Mawr publications and Poetry 
magazine, edited by Harriet Monroe in 
Chicago, were the first to print Mari- 
anne’s poetry. - 

In 1921, a collection of her poetry— 
Poems—was printed without her knowl- 
edge, as a gift of a friend, by the Egoist 
Press in London. In 1925, these poems 
and others appeared as Observations in 
the U.S. and received the Dial Award 
as an outstanding contribution to Ameri- 
can literature. The same year Miss 
Moore became an editor of the Dial, 
considered by many to be the best liter- 
ary magazine in America until its termi- 
nation in the depression year, 1929. 

Selected Poems appeared in 1935; 
The Pangolin and Other Verse in 1936; 
What Are Years in 1941. Nevertheless— 
awarded the Contemporary Poetry’s Pa- 
trons’ Prize and the Harriet Monroe 
Poetry Award of $500—was published in 
1944. 

In 1945 she was granted a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship and in 1946 a grant of 
$1,000 from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters “in recognition of the 
wit and wisdom she has . . . imprisoned 
in poems of the rarest distinction.” The 
following year she was elected to the 
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National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
whose membership is limited to 250 
American artists, writers, and composers 
whose works are considered most likely 
to achieve permanence in American 
culture. 

In 1951, the seventh volume of the 
verse of Marianne Moore appeared— 
Collected Poems, the pink-jacketed book 
that had been delighting me on the 
Media Local for so long. It contained 
most of the poems that had been pub- 
lished in the first six books, and was 
showered with awards: the $1000 Bol- 
lingen Prize in Poetry, given annually by 
Yale University Library; the National 
Book Award for Poetry; and the Pulit- 
zer Prize of $500. 

Six years before the publication of 
Collected Poems, in 1945, Miss Moore 
began the translation of the 241 Fables 
of La Fontaine. Determined to capture 
not only the literal meaning but to render 
the Fables into English verse compar- 
able to the French, Miss Moore under- 
took a gargantuan job. Although French 
children know the Fables by heart, 
they are written extremely subtly. And 
Miss Moore had only a reading knowl- 
edge of French. It took nine years to 
complete the work—after four successive 
revisions. Some of the Fables were re- 
vised ten times. 

After reading Collected Poems, from 
cover to cover, I wrote -to Marianne 
Moore, asking if I might visit her. The 
reply was immediate and gracious. “I 
shall be glad to talk with you,” wrote 
Marianne Moore in a fine delicate hand 
on a postcard. “My stop on the 8th 
Avenue Independent subway is Lafa- 
yette station, Brooklyn and the stop be- 
fore is Hoyt-Schemerhorn. . . . I am 
between Lafayette Avenue and DeKalb 
Avenue in a six-story, yellowish apart- 
ment house, fifth floor front. There is an 
elevator.” 

On a sunny, crisp Tuesday, I followed 
her directions carefully. Coming up out 
of the subway in Brooklyn, I crossed 
a square and a little park that» gave onto 
Cumberland Street, which was lined 
with tall, old houses, some having 
wrought iron fences around the plots of 
grass. The sidewalk, made of large slabs 
of stone, was edged with trees. 

A block and a half along the old- 
fashioned street, the yellow-brick apart- 
ment house settled comfortably. Yellow- 
veined marble lined the lobby walls. 

In response to the bell pushed be- 
side Marianne Moore’s name, the door 
opened, disclosing a hall and the self- 
service elevator. Five flights up an- 
other door opened, disclosing Marianne 
Moore herself, solicitous about my long 
trip (only four hours) and did I have 
any trouble finding her. “I wanted to 
discourage you from coming,” she said, 
“because I wasn’t sure you would feel 
it worth your while.” - 


She led me down a long hall lined 
with books and pictures and livened 
with brilliant flecks of pink, turquoise, 
and yellow light, the source of which 
was explained when we reached the liv- 
ing room. Standing on each of two book- 
shelves that flanked her large, old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop desk were branched, gilt 
candelabra with crystal pendants that 
caught the rays of the morning sun and 
spread rainbows through the apartment. 

Miss Moore offered me a comfortable 
blue stuffed chair, sitting opposite me in 
the exact middle of a sheraton sofa. She 
is small and delicately made; wears her 


Buddy and Marianne at the time of 
their acrobatic performance. He was to 
become a Navy chaplain, she a great poet. 


hair in a braid around her head. Now 
it is mostly gray but with clear indica- 
tion in a little remaining color (and cer- 
tainly in her temperament) that it had 
once been red. 

She was dressed in a soft, bright-blue 
blouse with a black tie at the neck and a 
darker skirt and jacket, the color of her 
eyes somewhere between the two blues— 
her remarkable eyes that seem perfectly 
round and manage to look darker than 
blue usually looks. 

Across the room was a bronze head 
of Marianne modeled by Gaston La- 
chaise in the early 1920's. 

Miss Moore talked easily. Her simplest 
remark has great elegance because of 
an unusual selection and arrangement of 
words. Her writing, she said, springs 
from “an instinctive wish to share what 
has done me good to look at or to know. 
It is an expression of gratitude.” She 
writes of people, experiences, books that 
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“AN INSTINCTIVE 
WISH TO SHARE” 


have been a “reviving experience” for 
her that have “done me good.” 

She spoke with distaste of decadence 
in art or literature that “undermines mo- 
rale. One should be affirmative, and 
whether the word is outmoded or not 
—wholesome—we can’t live on disease, 
even if a plant can,” she said. “Our life 
should speak of health. 

“TI like the way President Eisenhower 
expresses his ambition for the people. 
I am optimistic, I don’t think the world 
is helpless and hopeless. You cannot live 
without hazards. You can’t go around 
being afraid you will be struck by a car 
or obliterated by a bomb. Nuclear phys- 
ics is bound to help us. Anyhow, we 
can't undo what has been done. You 
cannot seal off exact knowledge because 
you are afraid it will do harm. It is 
control that is crucial. Planes have killed 
people, but they have also saved lives. 
I'm superstitiously against restricting 
knowledge.” 

When asked if there was some sym- 
bolic signiticance to her animals, she said, 
“No”; she hadn’t thought about it that 
way. She just likes animals. She likes 
them because “they are what they seem 
to be. There is something authentic 
about them, they have attractions and 
are not morally enigmatic.” Among her 
prized possessions are several prints of 
Durer’s rhinoceros which she loves and 
is amused by because of its anatomical 
inaccuracies. While she had no live ani- 
mals—I had expected a cat—there were 
arranged across the desk and bookcases 
a Dresden leopard, a ceramic elephant, 
and two large glass turtles. 

While we were observing a drawing 
of a hen, the door bell rang; it was the 
mail man with an arm full of letters and 
books. “I get hundreds of letters from 
people I don’t know,” Miss Moore said. 
“Here is one from a protégé, in prison. I 
don’t know whether he will ever write 
good verse or not, but he improves.” 


1TH the mail laid aside for perusal 

later, Miss Moore reminisced about 
how her mother had her and her brother 
commit the catechism to memory—much 
of which she still remembers. Another 
comforting memory from her childhood 
is family prayers. She believes strongly 
in families doing things together, going 
to church together. The Bible has always 
been important to her. She especially 
prizes the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
about faith. 

On Sunday evenings she attends the 
Bible class at Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, taught by her pastor, Dr. 
Alvin E. Magary. She says she gets 
much from it, spiritually and intellectu- 
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ally. “It cheers me up.” 

While as a child her world was a 
Presbyterian world and she still prefers 
that church to any other—Marianne de- 
plores the lines drawn between the Prot- 
estant, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Jew. She believes that “the day of de- 
nominations is over.” 

I asked about a poem: 

“Spenser's Ireland 
has not altered;— 

a place as kind as it is green, 

the greenest place I've never seen. 
No, she said, she had never been to 
Ireland but it was a true story in the 
third verse: 


It was Irish; 
a match not a marriage was made 
when my great great grandmother'd 

said with native genius for 

disunion, ‘although your suitor be 
perfection, one objection 

is enough; he is not 

Irish.’ ... 


Actually the girl had a much more suit- 
able suitor, and the Irish marriage was 
not such a success. 

The poem ends: 

... The Irish say your trouble is 
their trouble and your 

joy their joy? I wish 

I could believe it; 
I am troubled, I’m dissatisfied, I'm Irish. 
“My mother said if I want to call myself 
Irish, I may because my great grand- 
mother was,” she explained. 

“Well, if you are going to write me 
up, perhaps you should see how I live.” 
We went out to the kitchen through the 
living room and dining room, two rooms 
of the same size, each with two large 
windows overlooking the housetops of 
Brooklyn. The walls were cream colored; 
the rugs, gray; the furniture, antique. 
A row of old plates on the plate rail 
circled the dining room. Bookcases at 
every possible location were not able to 
hold all the books which were piled 
about everywhere. 

The kitchen was compact and looked 
efficient, especially the tools, which in- 
cluded a saw, hammer, screw driver, 
pliers, and many others—neatly affixed 
to the end of the kitchen cupboard— 
on which stood an array of vitamins and 
dehydrated vegetables in bottles. The 
tools had been used to build the book- 
shelves in the bedroom where she kept 
her favorite books—among them many 
volumes of poetry, several books by T. S. 
Eliot, and a tiny set of the Fables of 
La Fontaine bound in light, brown calf. 

We looked at everything; the rectan- 
gular old walnut clock above the desk 
with the Rousseau-like painting below 
the face, the marlin pike of walrus tusk 
from Greeley’s expedition given her 
brother by a naval officer, and finally 
her water colors—clean, fresh, almost 


botanical flowers and seascapes done 
last summer in Kittery, Maine, when she 
was a guest of Malvina Hoffman. 

When noon approached, we decided 
to go out for lunch. Miss Moore got out 
the famous three-cornered black velvet 
hat (see cover) and, with barely a glance 
in the old-fashioned floor length mirror 
between the living room windows, put 
it on her head, and then her coat, a soft, 
unfitted one of fine black fleece. 

We walked arm in arm the three 
blocks or so to “Miss Julie’s” as she 
pointed out to me the churches in the 
neighborhood, her own among them; 
talked of her neighbors; and waved to 
the local photographer seen through the 
window of his shop. “Miss Julie’s” was 
a small, neighborhood restaurant, two 
brick steps below street level, on the 
corner, with windows all around, and 
painted soft green. Miss Julie was a 
solid, smiling, Danish woman, a friend 
of Miss Moore’s, who came over to the 
table to talk with us. 

When we had been served, I asked 
Miss Moore about her poem “Rigorists” 
which alludes to the story of Sheldon 
Jackson’s importing reindeer to Alaska 
to prevent the extinction of the Eskimo. 

She had become interested in Dr. 
Jackson as a young girl in Carlisle 
through her minister's wife, Mrs. George 
Norcross, who was Sheldon Jackson's 
sister Louise. The memory led _ her 
eventually to read the Congressional 
records of Jackson’s attempts to persuade 
the government to import reindeer from 
Lapland. She mentioned his careful doc- 
umentation of all the uses of the rein- 
deer—the bones for tools and utensils, 
the hide for clothing, the flesh for food; 
a beast of burden, too. 

On the way back to the apartment, 
Miss Moore spoke of her interest in art 
—especially Paul Klee, for whom she 
seems to feel a special affinity—and 
Giotto, Mantegna, Giorgione, Rouault. 
“Do you like Rouault?” she asked. 

Then she began talking about a book 
of prose she was assembling (Predilec- 
tions; Viking Press; April; $3.00). It is 
a collection of editorial comments from 
the Dial, a piece about Pavlova, lectures 
given in a course on contemporary po- 
etry at Bryn Mawr. She writes and re- 
writes, she said, believing that good 
work is arrived at slowly. 

In spite of her warmth and easy 
friendliness, it was impossible ever to be 
unaware of Marianne Moore as a rare 
and original genius, the author of “part 
of the small body of durable poetry 
written in our time.” + 

The last I saw of her that day was a 
gay little smile and a wave of her hand 
through the square glass in the self- 
service elevator. 


(Selections from Marianne Moore’s poems are 
reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 
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For Our Longer Thoughts 


“Christianity regards the answers 


which man needs to know as available”’ 


By James D. Bryden 


bookstore why sales had increased 

during the Lenten season. His reply 
amounted to this: During Lent, people 
think longer thoughts and need help to 
think them. So, they read books. 

Longer thoughts? Is not our day-to- 
day thinking about the affairs of life long 
enough—and tough enough? It certainly 
seems so, and surely it is important. But 
our Lenten thoughts were different in 
some way. I suggest that we call them 
“longer thoughts” because they are not 
the short-range thoughts about the 
changing circumstances and arrange- 
ments of life that we are forced to con- 
cern ourselves with if we are to pay our 
taxes, educate our children, keep our 
jobs, and get ahead in the world. They 
are rather the thoughts we would con- 
cern ourselves with if we followed the 
short thoughts far enough. The longer 
thoughts are “deeper”—down underneath 
our practical engineering, they were 
there all the time; but we never got 
around to paying them more thar’ pass- 
ing attention. 

The possible beauty and ugliness of 
life are in these deeper thoughts; the 
longing and pain, the defeat, the bru- 
tality, the commonness of life are in 
them. The mysterious working of God 
is about them; and they are about us 
and our world. Accordingly, our thinking 
during the Lenten season was not just 
about the managing of life, but what 
life itself is about. Perhaps some of the 
depths of our Lenten experience could 
carry over the succeeding months. It 
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| ASKED the proprietor of a religious 


might be well to continue to think less 
about the how of life and more about the 
what and why of it. We might discover 
that we are theologians—elementary 
ones, but theologians, nevertheless; the- 
ology is long thoughts about God and 
ourselves. What sort of world did God 
create, and what are we making of it? 
What is the purpose of life, its desire 
and struggle? What is man and what 
is “faith” and why is not “knowledge” 
enough for him? If a man die, shall he 
live again? Then our minds cut back 
to “practical” affairs, but now these are 
strangely related to the long thoughts 
we've been thinking; and it dawns on 
us that the long thoughts are really prac- 
tical ones: They are the springs of life 
and death; native to our minds, per- 
sistent, they will not let us go. But our 
thinking is fuzzy, clouded. Can it be 
that we have been Christians for so long 
a time and at this late date have such 
meager competence in thinking about 
these things? 


With our need in mind, Ruby Lor- 
nell, a frequent contributor to religious 
periodicals, has written a helpful book 
of 142 pages: We Live by Faith (Muhl- 
enberg Press; 1955; $2.00). This book 
is written simply. It has a good many 
short sentences in it and does not use 
professional-sounding words in explain- 
ing Christian beliefs. It isn’t “tough” 
reading, but it gets there just the same. 
The author begins with a chapter on 
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Fifteen outstanding Presbyterians 
have contributed to this monu- 
mental history of your denomina- 
tion—a complete, authoritative 
narrative of the Presbyterians in 
the United States. Such well known 
scholars and writers as John A. 
Mackay, Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
and William Warren Sweet describe 
the origins of Presbyterianism, the 
pioneer days, the separation into 
various groups, and the many other 
aspects of this fascinating story. 
Illustrated with numerous photo- 
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itive study, a classic in its field. 
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completely, objectively, and fairly. 
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TOLBERT R. INGRAM 


@ ADVENTURE, INTRIGUE, and 
ROMANCE are woven into a sus- 
pense-filled story that will capture 
and hold your interest from the start. 


@ Accurate, vivid descriptions bring 
to life again the Samaria and Syria 
of the Bible, and give you an even 
better appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Brought captive out of her native 
Israel, Miriam tells her master, Naa- 
man, that he can be healed of leprosy. 
This is the story of Miriam’s courage 
in the face of captivity—of her faith 
and of her love for a Syrian captain. 

It is Miriam’s story, but it is more. 
Ambitious Ben-hadad of Syria is 
blocked in his plans by Elisha, the 
indomitable man of God. War breaks 
out, and the Bible story is re-told 
vividly. $3.00 


Previewers enjoyed 
MAID OF ISRAEL: 


“I know Israel and the Near East 
well, and find that Mr. Ingram 
caught admirably the somewhat 
mystical atmosphere of these ancient 
lands”"—Mrs. G. Van Tijn, book re- 
view editor, TAOS EL CREPUS- 
COLO, Taos, New Mexico. 

“It is a thrilling experience to see 
Old Testament names become living 
personalities as one reads this book. 
The author is just that graphic in 
his style. A romantic element is 
done in good taste. A wonderful 
book for anyone, teen-age and above” 
—Warren Filkin, Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, II. 
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FOR OUR 
LONGER THOUGHTS 


World,” in which she lays the ghost of 
a comforting, but untrue, notion—that 
older people cannot learn. This notion, 
she says, backs up the hesitancy people 
have about pursuing questions to which 
there are no pat answers in sight; this 
is one reason why they leave the “big 
questions” to the preacher—and I might 
add, and then go to sleep in church. 

The range of this book is a wide one; 
reading it gives one the sense of pros- 
pecting over the whole world of Chris- 
tian ideas—and ending up in his own 
back yard. But now he has some per- 
spective on where he is. The chapters 
are divided into two sections: “The 
Christian Faith” and “The New Life in 
Christ.” In passing from the first to the 
second, the reader may feel that he is 
| getting down to brass tacks; but on sec- 
ond thought he realizes that he has been 
down to brass tacks in the first section. 
The difference is not in the personal 
importance of the material, but in its 
purpose—the second section deals with 
what we should do about the truths 
dealt with in the first section, the sort 
of persons we should be and how we 
should handle life. Choice bits in this 
book plead to be quoted, and the reader 
will delight in finding and quoting them 
| to friends. 





| fl that persistent resolve to study the 
| Bible—the Gospel of John perhaps. 
'“The Gospel of John,” a layman once 
‘said to me, “takes me into another 
world, a strange and mystical world.” 
And what could be a more prof- 
\itable subject for study? Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that such-reading 
and study might touch our world of get- 
ting and spending with light from an- 
other world, invisible but real, just over 
the horizon of our physical senses. 

The book for those who wish to avail 
themselves of this possibility has just 
come off the presses: Meditations on the 
Gospel of St. John, by Edward N. West 
(Harper; 1955; $2.00). Dr. West, ap- 
propriately enough, is Canon Sacrist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York; he is a contributor to the 
Encyclopedia Americana and has been 
special preacher at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, London. 

It is said that Chesterton once ob- 
served that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between an eager man who 
wants to read a book and a tired man 
who wants a book to read. Those of the 
first category who take up this book will 
begin with the preface; those of the lat- 
ter category who begin with the preface 


[' may be that you want to make good 





will almost immediately be less tired, 
for the preface begins with a very in- 
triguing idea. Dr. West quotes Mark 
Barr as saying, “Remember that research 
is very often a seeking of the question 
to an answer.” This is equally true of the 
Christian religion: “Christianity,” says 
Dr. West, “regards the answers which 
man needs to know as available.” Su- 
sanne K. Langer, in her Philosophy ina 
New Key, says that philosophic periods 
differ essentially from one another in re- 
spect to the questions which have come 
up over their respective horizons and 
which are considered important enough 
to pursue. One wonders at this point 
how our chromium-plated, assembly- 
line culture—these adjectives are simply 
descriptive, not derogatory—will be char- 
acterized in the future. What questions 
have come up over our horizon? What 
are we asking? 

Some of us are asking questions about 
handling the power and complexity of 
our society, about living in a divided 
world, about Democratic and Republi- 
can chances in the next presidential elec- 
tion, about the price of coffee, about ju- 
venile delinquency and delinquent par- 
ents, about food surpluses in the United 
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> Like a Mighty Army, by Hal- 
ford E. Luccock (Oxford; 1954; 
$2.50). These delightful essays, 
written originally for The Christian 
Century, are replete with typical 
human situations within the Church, 
which are dealt with in an ironically 
humorous and pertinent manner. 


® Good Morning, Miss Dove, by 
Frances Gray Patton (Dodd, Mead; 
1954; $2.75). Miss Dove, a teacher 
in a small-town school, reaches into 
the hearts of a whole generation of 
pupils and also into yours. 


> The Interpreter’s Bible. (Abing- 
don; 1954; $8.75 per volume). The 
KJV and the RSV in juxtaposition 
with exegesis and exposition by lead- 
ing Biblical scholars make each of 
the volumes the most compelling 
reading of our time for both laymen 
and ministers. 
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States and starvation in India, about 
peace of mind. All sorts of questions 
seem important. Which are the most 
important? (It is well to make the ob- 
servation here that, as ages and cultures 
are characterized by the questions they 
ask, persons are revealed to themselves 
and others by the questions which seem 
important to them.) The questions 
arising over the horizon of our too busy 
lives are important not simply because 
they are about the Christian religion, 
but because they are the most intimately 
personal questions we can ask. 

Those of us who will stop and give 
these questions a chance—not being con- 
tent with leaving them to the preacher— 
will, of necessity, want companionship 
in pursuing them: We will want to read 
a book. Going beyond the preface of Dr. 
West’s book is easy; one is lured from 
chapter to chapter. Each chapter is an 
adventure in understanding which at- 
tempts to gain from the Gospel, “just as 
it stands in the New Testament, a con- 
temporary insight into the answers avail- 
able to the right questions.” Note the 
word contemporary. The “right ques- 
tions” keep popping up, and we discover 
that they are the long-thought questions 
we would ask if we followed the short- 
thought questions far enough. That’s 
what makes these insights into the an- 
swers contemporary. 

Not all the questions to which Dr. 
West brings his meditations are stated. 
I offer the following as some of the 
“right questions” the reader may well 
have in mind when pondering the an- 
wers found in this Gospel: In our world 
is there at work a creative power in 
which we may place our hope in spite 
of sin in ourselves and the evil en- 
trenched in the world? What is the hope 
that our bungling ignorance may be 
overpassed? How are “humanitarian” 
enterprises not carried on b-’ the Church | 
related to God’s continuing enterprise of 
creation and to the work of Christ? Is 
the material world, including the human 
body, evil; and is human pleasure sin- 
ful? If not, what is this business of being 
Christian? 





cians, lawyers, grocers, and salesmen 

have produced a book. It began 
when a Fort Wayne, Indiana, Presby- 
terian layman came to his pastor, John 
Meister, with an idea. A few days later 
a group of five men came _ together 
around a table in the church kitchen 
and selected for study a Christian de- 
votional classic which had been written 
223 years before. Then, with a larger 
group of men, they met regularly. One 
man would read aloud until someone | 
interrupted him with a comment. Again | 
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How to be an 
Effective Church Woman 


By Carotyn P. Brackwoop. How women 
can achieve greater recognition in the Church 
and make greater contributions to its work. 


$2.50 


How Christian Parents 
Face Family Problems 


By J. C. Wynn. A wise, reassuring, always 
cheerful book on perplexing everyday 
problems. $2.50 


A Serious Call we 
Devout and Holy Life 


By Wi111aM Law. (Edited and abridged by 

John W. Meister and others ) . A new, abridged 

edition in modern English that makes Law's 
message Clear to all readers. $2.50 


L TO % : 
Sap: At all bookstores 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-212, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 























The first book 
by an 
internationally 
famous preacher 
and evangelist 


Life Looks Up 


By CHARLES B. TEMPLETON. The 
first book by the famous Pres- 
byterian evangelist and TV 
personality who has preached 
to millions in the U.S.A., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Now, with 
even greater impact than 
from the pulpit, his message 
comes to you in a book filled 
with optimism, faith and cour- 
age. $2.50 


An exciting 
new democratic 
manifesto 


Declaration 
of Freedom 


By ELTON TRUEBLOOD, Chief of 
Religious Information, United 
States Information Service. 
Out of the fabric of our Amer- 
ican life the author weaves a 
positive answer to Commu- 
nism. His book is of first im- 
portance as a rallying cry to 
the defense of values vital for 
our survival. $1.50 


A new, 
vital guide 
to faith today 


Making 
Religion Real 


By NELS F. S. FERRE. “To know 
God is to make religion real,”’ 
says the author. In this book 
of intimate conversations he 
shows you how to make re- 
ligion real through Thinking, 
Reading, Prayer, Worship, 
the Family, and other topics 
discussed in a book of sound 
counsel — with no “short 
cuts.” $2.00 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y.16 














FOR OUR 
LONGER THOUGHTS 


and again someone suggested they select 
unother book, but they stuck to this one, 
got beneath its surface, behind its 
quaintness, and discovered that it spoke 
to them. They reached chapter eighteen 
in which one Paternus instructs his son 
und decided that this was too good to 
keep to themselves—they would mimeo- 
graph this section and distribute it. But 
they found they could not stop with one 
chapter, so they abridged the entire 
hook. The result of this unique labor is 
that we now have available one of the 
great Christian classics, A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life, by William 
Law, Edited and Abridged by John 
Meister and Others (Westminster Press; 
1955; $2.50), with a foreword by Elton 
Trueblood. 

Dr. Meister and his group deserve the 
highest praise. They have given us a 
book of enduring worth, easily readable 
now, which “speaks to our condition.” 
Preoccupied as we are with making in- 
tellectually clear and relevant the theol- 
ogy of our faith, we need to cultivate 
a devotional life which takes a long look 
at ourselves, not to psychologize what 
we find, but to set the intention of our 
life: to desire to please God. 


look at life and an abiding trust in 

God recalls an observation of Baron 
von Hugel: “That daily quarter of an 
hour [of prayer] for forty years or more, 
I am sure, has been one of the greatest 
sustenances and sources of calm for my 
life.” This quotation is from a new book 
by John Baillie, A Diary of Readings 
(Scribners; 1955; $2.50). Dr. Baillie will 
be remembered for his A Diary of Pri- 
vate Prayer, to which the new book is 
a companion volume. The Readings is 
“an anthology of pages suited to engage 
serious thought, one for every day of the 
year, gathered from the wisdom of many 
centuries.” Dr. Baillie’s selections are not 
trite and familiar. “It does us no hurt,” 
he says in his foreword, “to have our 
minds stretched a little.” For myself, I 
find that many books of devotional read- 
ings contain only “more of the same” 
and I come away from them with a feel- 
ing of having found the cupboard bare. 
Here is a book presenting a diet of great 
variety: Izaak Walton; the London 
Times; St. Augustine; Ben Jonson; C. S. 
Lewis; Sir Arthur Eddington; Kierke- 
gaard; Studdert Kennedy; Barth; Schwei- 
tzer; Niebuhr; St. Francis—183 authors. 
This book sets a higher standard for 
books of personal devotions and raises 
our sights on what can happen to us in 
a half hour of meditation. 


ae of cultivating a long, calm 





bued many of us with a desire to 

study the whole background of the 
events of Passion Week as found in 
Jesus’s life and teaching. Such study 
may be made as a special devotion, for 
it will take time and may call for ar- 
rangement of regular reading periods; 
it cannot be done “with the back of the 
hand.” One will need a book which 
draws with clear strokes a picture of the 
world in which Jesus lived and describes 
the Jewish religion of his time. Such a 
book is The Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
by Charles M. Laymon (Abingdon; 
1955; $3.00). The book was written as 
a text for college courses, and is a clear 
presentation of the teachings of Jesus 
on the chronological framework of his 
developing ministry. Included are spe- 
cial summaries of “Jesus’s views concern- 
ing God, the Kingdom, earthly zoods, 
prayer, love, and immortal life.” Dr. 
Laymon has stitched his text together 
with a strong thread of scriptural refer- 
ence, for which an index is provided. 
The great virtue of this book is that it 
brings to life the scenes and people of 
the time; though it is rich in detail, the 
thread of the unfolding story is never 
lost. Bringing together the work of many 
scholars, Dr. Laymon has given us a 
very useful book for anyone who wishes 
to clarify his thinking by a fuller appre- 
ciation of the factual background of the 
life and time of our Lord. Questions for 
discussion are provided at the close of 
each chapter; study groups will find 
these helpful. 


YT Lenten season may well have im- 


a book of sermons, writes: “There 

is in these sermons a simplicity and 
naturalness which are very appealing. 
Here are to be found no ‘tricks of the 
trade,’ no attempt at dramatic ‘rouse- 
ments,’ but a calm and sensible state- 
ment of personal conviction.” The ser- 
mons of the book Our Christian Voca- 
tion (Seabury Press; 1955; $3.25), by 
John Heuss, were delivered at Trinity 
Church, New York. The purpose of the 
sermons is to teach, and altogether 
should make profitable devotional read- 
ing. Presbyterians will find no barrier 
to understanding in occasional refer- 
ences to the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Heuss begins with a discussion of the 
true function of the Christian Church 
and deals very directly with questions 
which may hinder prayer and worship: 
Why must we worship something? Does 
prayer change anything? How can we 
pray for others? For our enemies? For 
ourselves? Of course, printed sermons 
lack the personality of the preacher and 
the setting of the sanctuary, but the 
meditative reader will find these sermons 
rewarding. 


1)" Henry K. Sherrill, in a foreword for 
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Collections 


for Your Library 


Whether you are looking for a long-remembered 


quotation, material for a program, or a book 


for browsing, there is sure to be an anthology 


to meet your interests 


By Mary Van Dyke 


is no end,” so of making anthologies 

there surely is no end. A glance at 
what is available in anthologies reveals 
compilations to meet almost every pur- 
pose and interest. To mention only a few 
types, there are the standard reference 
volumes; numerous “treasuries” and 
“readers”; annual collections of the “best” 
in sermons, plays, short stories, articles, 
humor, cartoons, speeches; and selec- 
tions from one’s favorite magazines. 

Increasingly, home and church li- 
braries are including well-chosen an- 
thologies. For value obtained, perma- 
nency, and wide usefulness, collections 
are excellent buys. In general, readers 
may be said to turn to these volumes for 
reference, for finding outstanding selec- 
tions on a particular topic or theme, or 
for individual browsing and for reading 
aloud. And the time-harassed business 
person or housewife can conserve pre- 
cious moments by utilizing the skill of 
trained anthologists. 

Anthologies tend to whet the appetite 
and lead the reader on to other writings 
by authors whose selections appeal. Bib- 
liographies, lists of suggested readings, 
and complete, detailed indexes enhance 
their usefulness. Unfortunately (as is the 
case with the very useful The Story of 
Jesus in the World’s Literature, edited 
by Edward Wagenknecht and issued in 
1946 by Creative Age Press), even ex- 
cellent anthologies go out of print. But 
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they are available in many libraries. 
For individuals seeking inspiration 
and enjoyment from literature of proved 
worth; for families looking for reading 
and worship materials; for all who turn 
to the church library, the following sug- 
gestions may prove of interest and value. 
Though a few are older, we have con- 
centrated on anthologies issued in the 





past few years. Though prices are sub- | 
ject to change, the books should be avail- | 
able through Westminster and_ other | 


bookstores. 


Devotional reading 


The Christian Reader, Inspirational | 


and Devotional Classics, compiled and 
edited by Stanley I. Stuber (Association 
Press; 1952; $4.75), is a collection of 
writings from thirty-two saints, mystics, 





and prophets, which captures the es- | 
sence and continuity of the Christian | 
spirit through the ages. Brief biographi- | 


cal notes, written by various authorities, 
add to understanding and appreciation 
of each writer's selections. There are five 


main classifications, largely chronologi- | 


cal. The first is entitled “Spiritual 


Foundations of Early Christianity,” be- | 


ginning with selections from Jesus and 
Paul; and the final section bears the title 
“Awakening of Practical Christianity.” 
This volume—the cream of an extensive 
library and years of research—is the work 
of a scholar eminently fitted for the task. 

A Treasury of Inspiration, edited by 











Best 
Sermons 


1955 EDITION 


Edited by 
DR. G. PAUL BUTLER 


The sixth annual volume 
in a series well established 
as the finest collection of 
sermons of all faiths. 
Chosen by a committee of 
outstanding Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, here 
are 52 messages from such 
men as Dr. Paul Tillich, 
Bishop Oxnam, Billy 
Graham, Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, Bishop Sheen, 
and many others. $4.50 


THE PRAYERS OF 
Peter 
Marshall 


Edited and with prefaces by 


CATHERINE MARSHALL 


“Invites and inspires both 
careful study and worship- 
ful reading.”——DANIEL A. 
POLING. 276 pastoral and 
Senate prayers of the late 
Peter Marshall — all that 
have been preserved. A 
Family Bookshelf Selec- 
tion, $3.00 


GOLDEN Pye 


Religious 


Inspiration 


Edited by 
RUTH M. ELMQUIST 


A treasury of faith from 
the Christian Herald con- 
taining more than eighty 
stories, prayers and essays. 
“The choicest collection of 
inspirational material I 
have ever seen put between 
two book covers.” —DANIEL 
A. PoLinc. A Family Book- 
shelf Selection. $3.75 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL, N.Y. 36 
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| @® The Robe 


Here are the inspiring be- 
liefs of a great minister and a 
great novelist that have helped 
millions to a richer and more 
satisfying life, as they were 
said simply, directly, and nobly 
in Mr. Douglas’s sermons and 
prayers. 


The 
Living 


Faith 











Lloyd C. Douglas 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 














“As shining a story of 7 
unusual family living 
as you'll read in this 
generation.” 

— CHRISTIAN HERALD 


The Family 
Nobody Wanted 


By HELEN DOSS. They adopt- 
ed a dozen unwanted children 
in a dozen years — because the 
California minister and his 
wife believed like the Master, 
in seeking out the very needi- 
est. The children were “un- 
adoptables”—of mixed racial 
parentage. The Dosses reared 
them to be a happy “one- 
family United Nations.” 
“Told with warmth, enthusi- 
asm and a light touch. Mrs. 
Doss’ faith has certainly 
moved mountains.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$3.75 at bookstores or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 











| Ralph L. Woods (Crowell; 1951; $5.00), 
'contains seven hundred selections, in- 
cluding passages from the Bible. Many 
nations and centuries, and over four 
hundred authors, are represented, for 
the editor aimed to meet a wide diversity 
of needs and tastes. Selections, which 
vary greatly in length, are grouped under 
general subjects and indexed only by 
authors and sources. Hence, it is not too 
useful in finding a particular selection 
but is rather a volume to turn to for 
quotations to meet definite needs. 

An outstanding selection of worship 

| materials is included in Worship Re- 
sources for the Christian Year, compiled 
and edited by Charles L. Wallis (Harper; 
1954; $4.95). Professor Wallis assisted 
|the late James D. Morrison in editing 
| the widely used Masterpieces of Reli- 
gious Verse. Worship Resources is di- 
vided according to four major emphases: 
“The Christian Heritage,” “The Chris- 
tian Mission,” “The Christian Home,” 
and “The Christian Nation.” The Chris- 
tian year as observed in the nonliturgical 
churches forms the basis for the group- 
ing of materials; but many special days, 
such as World-wide Communion Sun- 
| day, World Order Day, and Universal 
Bible Sunday, are provided for. There 
is a wide selection of calls to worship, 
invocations, litanies, prayers, and poems, 
| with five indexes. 

Christian Worship—A Service Book, 
|edited by G. Edwin Osborn (Christian 
| Board of Publication, St. Louis; 1953; 
| $5.00), is one of the most inclusive and 
| useful volumes ever made available to 
those planning and conducting worship 
services. It offers a rich supply of re- 
| sources for public worship and for build- 
|ing one’s own services. Properly used, 
this book could lend freshness to many 
“regular” services of a church and could 
be the basis for many dignified and wor- 
shipful innovations and special services. 

A Treasury of Early Christianity, 
edited and with an introduction by Anne 
Fremantle (Viking; 1953; $6.00), covers 
in part the same field as The Christian 
Reader, but concentrates on the early 
Church fathers. In this volume of at- 
tractive format and arrangement, there 
is offered a rich cross-section of those 
wsitings which are our common heritage 
as Christians. The works are divided into 
seven sections, concluding with one of 
translations of verse. Brief introductory 
notes help to place the selections in their 
proper setting. An index and a bibli- 
ography add to the volume’s usefulness. 

For individuals and families who like 
a daily devotional guide in book form, to 
supplement such a monthly periodical 
as Today, we suggest a volume compiled 
and edited by Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Today Is Mine, A Manual of Devotions 
(Harper; 1950; $2.00). There is a page 
for each day of the year, containing a 
thought for the day chosen from a wide 








range of writers; a Scripture passage; g 
verse; and a prayer. 


The fine arts 


The Old Testament and the Fine Arts 
by Cynthia Pearl Maus (Harper; 1954. 
$5.95), is a giant anthology of pictures 
poetry, music, and stories. It is a worthy 
companion volume to the author-com. 
piler’s Christ and the Fine Arts (1938), 
and The Worlds Great Madonna 
(1947). The six major parts start with 
“High Lights of the Pentateuch” and go 
through the “High Lights of the Fal 
of Judah, the Exile, and the Return” 
One hundred full-page reproductions 
{in black and white) of religious ar 
are included. The appendix contains a 
helpful article by Professor Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, “Origin and Content of the Old 
Testament,” abridged from his book 
Introduction to the Old Testament. And 
the four indexes—of art and art inter. 
pretations by artists and titles, of poetry, 
of stories, and of music and music inter- 
pretations—make it a valuable source. 
book. 

Brief comment cannot begin to do 
justice to Signs and Symbols in Chris. 
tian Art, by George Ferguson, with ib 
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> Superstitions of the Irreligious, 
by George Hedley (Macmillan; 
1951; $2.50). With devastating logic, 
the chaplain of Mills College por- 
trays the skeptic as more super- 
stitious than all the religionists to- 
gether. 


> The Modern Rival of Christian 
Faith, by Georgia E. Harkness 
(Abingdon; 1952; $2.75). The au- 
thor separates and identifies the 
modern foes of Christianity and 
brings into proper focus the real 
enemy of the faith—secularism. 


>» The Recovery of Family Life, 
by Elton and Péuline Trueblood 
(Harper; 1953; $1.50). The True- 


bloods evaluate the present health 
of American family life, assess ap- 
parent damages, alert us to potential 
danger spots, and underscore the 
sources of strength. 
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jystrations from paintings of the Renais- 
sance (Oxford; 1954; $10.00). The full- 
page illustrations—ninety-six in black 
and white and sixteen in color—are su- 


age; a 







> Arts per. From the 250 marginal drawings 
1954. fof individual signs and, symbols (ar- 





ranged alphabetically by subject) with 
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> Old Poetry 

book In the field of poetry, mention should 





frst be made of a few older but con- 
tinuously useful collections, some re- 
cently reissued and still available: 1,000 
Quotable Poems, compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark (Harper; 1937; $3.50); The 
Viking Book of Poetry of the English- 
Speaking World, chosen and edited by 
Richard Aldington (Viking; 1941; text 
edition, $2.80)—an excellent basic an- 
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> Prisoner for God, by Dietrich 


Bonhoeffer (Macmillan; 1954; 
$2.50). Letters and papers from a 
Nazi prison revealing the faith that 
was the life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 





> The Firstborn, by Christopher 
Fry (Oxford; 1952; $2.00). A fresh 
and dramatic approach to Moses as 
he faces the timeless question of how 
far justice for the individual can be 
compromised to gain a higher jus- 
tice. 













> What Present-Day Theologians 
Are Thinking, by Daniel Day Wil- 
liams (Harper; 1952; $2.00). Hold- 
ing that theology stands on the field 
where the gospel meets the spirit 
of the times, the author attempts to 
bring to bear on our current situa- 
tions the thinking of today’s theo- 
logians. 
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Emotional Problems 


and what you can do 
about them 
FIRST AID TO WISER LIVING 


WILLIAM B. TERHUNE, M.D. 


Medical Director, The Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Connecticut 


The book for anyone with emotional 
difficulties . . . concise, practical, wise, 
dealing with the individual, his family, 
his friends, his children and his parents. 

“This book . . . recognizes that people 
do have problems, and presents possible 


and practical ways of meeting them.” 
— Dr. Winfred Overholser 


“A sane, practical approach ... There 
are to be found here many helpful sug- 
gestions for various groups.” 

— Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill 


“A stimulating, helpful book . .. Many 
will profit greatly by its advice, and 
counselors will find it a ready source of 
guidance.” — Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


$3.00 at all bookstores, or from 


WILLIAM MORROW 
AND COMPANY, INC. 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 





By James H. Robinson 


TOMORROW IS TODAY 


Cloth-bound — $2.00 

“A unique experiment was made by 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions when it decided to send a Negro 
Christian leader around the world— 
with major attention to India—as a 
messenger of fraternal good will to stu- 
dents and youth. Under these auspices 
the minister of the Church of the 
Master in New York’s Harlem spent 
several months abroad and now: sets 
down his reflections on what he saw 
and heard. He portrays an Asia in the 
ferment of a social revolution in which 
an aroused concern for better economic 
conditions and a nationalistic ardor are 
the main factors. In this ferment the 
Communists are trying to capitalize on 
the unrest and the protest against 
colonialism. 

“Dr. Robinson writes as a warm sym- 
pathizer with the aspirations of the 
Asian peoples, His friendly spirit, his 
humor and his capacity to join in the 
aspirations of others are reflected on 
every page. He is a vivid reporter. He 
speaks to the conscience of America in 
a way that should stab us awake. His 
chief appeal is to Western Christians to 
make more of an effort to understand 
what is happening and to contribute to 
a solution of the problems of the under- 
developed areas. His book is a stirring 
plea for support of Christian missions 
and for an international policy of con- 
structive cooperation and service.”— 
Religious Book Club Bulletin 


At your bookstore or from 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





PLEASE MENTION PRESBYTERIAN LIFE... when buying in book stores, or by mail. 
More than 1000 leading booksellers receive information on book titles advertised in Presbyterian Life. 
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Yet, they are available in 
practically every price range 
Write The House of Wicks 


HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS 








24 envelopes. 





CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Each Sheet with a Photo of Your Church 
A YEAR-ROUND SELLER 
Quickly, easily sold for $1.00 per box of 24 sheets and 
Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For Samples 

and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 





































a 
G 0 Li = Your LEFT 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to emerge 
from wide research in the golf swing is that your 
game literally hinges on your left shoulder! 

How this is so and how to use this great dis- 
covery to improve your own game beyond all! ex- 
pectations in a matter of short weeks is set forth in 
THE GOLF SECRET by Dr. H. A. Murray—a medical 
doctor, golfer, and golf researcher, who has applied 
his expert knowledge of anatomy in this sweeping 
and utterly different study of the golf swing. 

His method has now been tested on a large scale 
and been found to yield simply astounding results! 
Not only do golf scores take a sudden drop. but with 





the new method good golf is a hundred times easier 
than bad——because it is NATURAL ( not strained) golf. 
You may find out ‘‘the golf secret’ for yourself. 


without risk. See below. 
Fully illustrated ORDER NOW: 


THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 


$2.50 Postfree * 6-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS Inc. Dept. 399-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York vu 


U.Bible. 
andbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook ’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 





Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, | 


touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information. 
{ Further particulars sent on request} 

Now in its 


20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 
POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 
It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 6% x 1% inches. 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
{ Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
As books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 





MAID of 
ISRAEL 


SEE PAGE 18 











When ordering, please say, “I saw your 
advertisement in Presbyterian Life.” 
This will assure prompt attention. 
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thology, well indexed; The Oxford Book 
of American Verse, companion to The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, chosen 
| and with an introduction by F. O. Mat- 
thiessen (Oxford; 1950; $6.00). 

Masterpieces of Religious Verse, ed- 
ited by James Dalton Morrison (Harper; 
1948; $5.95), is the most comprehensive 
and valuable single volume. It consists 
of 2,020 selections, arranged in seven 
books according to dominant ideas: God, 
Jesus, Man, the Christian Life, the King- 
dom of God, the Nation and the Nations, 
Death and Immortality. The compiler’s 
chief interest was in the religious mes- 
sage. Hence, the emphasis is on poems 
rather than poets. This is an excellent 
reference volume, well indexed by au- 
thors, titles, first lines, and topics. 

A smaller but very useful older vol- 
ume, covering the same subject, is The 
World’s Great Religious Poetry, edited 
by Caroline Miles Hill (Macmillan: new 
edition, 1954; $4.95). It also is well in- 
dexed. 

In Christ in Poetry (Association Press; 
1952; $3.49), Thomas Curtis Clark. poet, 
expert anthologist, and poetry editor of 
The Christian Century for over a quarter 
century, and his wife, Hazel Davis Clark, 
| have compiled and edited a worthy se- 
quel to Christ in the Poetry of Today, 
assembled by Martha Foote Crow. The 
| later compilation reverently portrays a 
friendly, sympathetic Christ. It contains 
both the old and the recent, although the 
| majority are from this century; all selec- 

tions are arranged under logical themes, 
| so listed in the table of contents, and well 
indexed by both authors and titles. 





On immortality 


The Golden Book of Immortality, A 
Treasury of Testimony (Association 
| Press; 1954; $2.50), is also the work of 
editors Thomas Curtis Clark and Hazel 
Davis Clark. Here are strong affirmations 
of belief in immortality from some two 
hundred thinkers, scientists, philoso- 
phers, religious leaders, and writers. It 
is a book of comfort, faith, and in- 
spiration. 

To meet the needs of the bereaved 
is A Treasury of Comfort, edited by Sid- 
ney Greenberg (Crown; 1954; $3.00). 
“The time to develop a mature philoso- 
phy toward death is before, not after, 
it strikes,” says Dr. Greenberg in the 
helpful, brief introduction. This book 
contains material not available in any 
similar anthology—selections made for 
their beauty, usefulness, and inspiration. 
No index is provided, but the author of 
each selection is indicated. 


For nature lovers 
Green Treasury: A Journey Through 
the World’s Great Nature Writing, with 
an introduction and interpretive com- 
ments by Edwin Way Teale (Dodd, 





Mead; 1952; $5.00), will appeal to all 


who have enjoyed Teale’s North with th 
Spring and other works. More than 19 
selections from the work of eighty-seve 
authors, ranging over twenty-two cep. 
turies and around the world, from Mare 
Polo to Donald Culross Peattie an 
Rachel L. Carson, offer any reader who 
enjoys the out-of-doors an armchaiy 
global field-trip, guided by an exper 
naturalist. 

A beautiful and unusual volume js 
The Book of the Sea, edited by A. 
Spectorsky (Appleton-Century Crofts. 
1954; $10.00). The assembly of sucha 
monumental volume from the vast store 
of fine writing that the sea has inspired 
calls for a “high measure of poetic imagi- 
nation” and skill seldom surpassed by an 
anthologist. The six classifications into 
which the selections are grouped are: 
“Men Venture on the Sea,” “Men Live 
and Work on the Sea,” “Man Against 
the Sea,” “Men Study the Sea,” “Men 
Fight on the Sea,” and “Men Wonder 
at the Sea.” The photographs and line 
drawings are excellent. The result isa 
treasure not intended as a work of ref- 
erence but as a spur to deeper delving 
into Mr. Spectorsky’s finely chosen re- 
sources. 


| RECOMMEND 
ELI F. WISMER, JR. 








Minister 
Llanerch 
Presbyterian 
Church 
Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 





> Your God Is Too Small, by J. B. 
Phillips (Macmillan; 1952; $1.75). 
All of this brilliant writer’s works, 
but this one especially, help think- 
ing Christians move toward ade- 
quate conceptions of God. 


> Presbyterian Law for the Local 
Church, edited by Eugene Carson 
Blake (Westminster; 1953; $1.50). 
If read, assimilated, and applied by 
ministers and church officers, this 
book will strengthen and maintain 
the living process of democratic 
procedure, a distinguishing heritage 
of Presbyterians. 


®» The Teaching Ministry of the 
Church, by James D. Smart (West- 
minster; 1954; $3.00). This clear 
and practical book throws light to 
help parents and leaders of youth in 
the ever-growing process of becom- 
ing Christian persons. 
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{Presbyterian Union: 


Working Friendships 

With the defeat of the Plan of Union, 
it was generally agreed that if laymen 
and ministers had had more firsthand 
knowledge of fellow-Presbyterians in 
other parts of the country, the outcome 
of the voting might have been different. 

Representatives of the three major 
branches of American Presbyterianism 
met in Cincinnati last month to lay plans 
for the long-range job of getting their 
Churches better acquainted with one an- 
other. The best way to improve relations 
among Presbyterians, the group believes, 
is through closer inter-Church cooper- 
ation in a number of programs where 
there is already mutual interest and 
concern. 

Accordingly, the committees on co- 
operation and inter-Church relations of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and _ the 
United Presbyterian Church have form- 
ulated plans for greatly increased joint- 
activity in the fields of evangelism; 
military chaplaincy; joint meeting of 
men’s, women’s, and youth organiza- 
tions; student work; theological educa- 
tion; ministerial relations; and national 
and overseas mission work. 

Recommendations of the committees 
will be presented to their respective 
General Assemblies when they meet in 
May and June. 

“It is expected,” said a statement by 
the groups, “there will at least be annual 
meetings of cooperating committees in 
order to receive reports of what is hap- 
pening in these cooperative endeavors.” 
On the question of union, the statement 
said: “The three permanent committees 
believe that this [defeat] is but a delay 
of the union. When it will be possible to 
submit the Plan of Union again for a vote 
cannot be anticipated.” 


Church and State: 
Loyalty in California 

The California legislature decided two 
years ago that churches of the state 
would not be exempt from payment of 
property tax unless their officials sign 
loyalty oaths. In a declaration, they must 
state their churches do not “advocate 
overthrow of the United States or the 
State of California by force or violence.” 
A new proposal received by the Cali- 
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fornia legislature this year would also 
deny tax exemption to churches which 
allow their property to be used by in- 
dividuals or organizations listed as sub- 
versive by the United States attorney 
general. 

Last month, the San Francisco Presby- 
tery, in a strongly worded resolution, 
said the proposed legislation “clearly 
violates the principle of the separation 
of Church and State because it attempts 
to abridge the right of organizations, in- 
cluding churches, to exercise constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech.” 
Furthermore, the presbytery statement 
declared, the measure would “spread 
fear and suspicion of every proposed 
speaker” and “deprive individuals and 
organizations of due process of law by 
placing in the hands of the attorney gen- 
eral [of the United States] a decision 
which properly belongs to the courts.” 

Representatives of the presbytery said 
they planned to testify against the meas- 
ure when hearings are conducted in Sac- 
ramento. 

Earlier, the Northern California Coun- 
cil of Churches said the proposed law is 
“another attempt to produce conformity 
in a way that does not establish loyalty.” 


Cleanup of Comics 
Called Ineffective 


In October, a former New York City 
magistrate took office as administrator of 
a code of ethics subscribed to by twenty- 
nine publishers in the Comics Magazine 
Association of America. His job was to 
see to it that comic books bearing the as- 
sociation’s “seal of approval” contained 
none of the objectionable elements that 
had characterized some publications and 
had brought on a wave of serious protest 
by the nation’s parents. 

Last month in the New York legisla- 
ture, the Joint Legislative Committee to 
Study the Publication of Comics termed 
the attempts at self-censorship and regu- 
lation “ineffective.” Although the com- 
mittee praised the code of ethics, it felt 
the code had only been moderately suc- 
cessful. “Our files are replete with comic 
books evidencing the fact that violence 
and brutality constitute the dominant 
theme of publications currently stamped 
with the authority's approval,” the com- 
mittee said. 

Soon after the report was published, 
the New York Assembly unanimously 


voted to outlaw comic books dealing with 
crime, horror, sex, and brutality and to 
ban their sale to anyone under eighteen. 
In Nebraska, a spokesman for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
said her organization was “extremely dis- 
appointed” with the publishers. 


Church and the Nation: 
Capitol Prayer Room 


Newsmen and the public got a 
glimpse last month of the new prayer- 
and-meditation room of the United States 
Capitol which was opened to inspection 
for a few days. 

The room, to be used only by the 
nation’s lawmakers, is the first prayer 
chamber in the history of Congress. Sit- 
uated immediately off the rotunda, under 
the dome, it is as centrally located be- 
tween the two Houses as is possible. Cen- 
tral features of the twenty-foot-square 
room are a simple altar and a stained- 
glass window showing George Washing- 
ton kneeling in prayer. The furniture 
comprises a dozen leather chairs and two 
movable prie-dieus for use of members 
desiring to kneel. 

An American flag is given a place of 
honor at the right of the altar. Two 
candelabra, with seven lights each, stand 
at either side of the altar. The seven- 
pronged candelabra are recognized as 
a symbol by all faiths, according to Capi- 
tol Architect J. George Stewart. 

In accordance with the wish of Con- 
gress that no symbols distinctive to any 
one faith be used in the room, the only 
religious article is a copy of the Bible, 
opened to the 23rd Psalm, in the center 
of the altar. 

The prayer room will be under the 
jurisdiction of the House of Representa- 
tives, which has appointed a committee 
of Representative Brooks Hays (D.- 
Ark.), chairman; Representative Katha- 
rine St. George (R.-N.Y.) and 
Representative Karl M. LeCompte (R.- 
Iowa) to supervise it. A committee of 
clergymen advised the Capitol architect 
on furnishings of the room. It comprised 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris (Method- 
ist), chaplain of the Senate; Dr. Bernard 
Braskamp (Presbyterian), chaplain of 
the House; Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, 
pastor of Washington Hebrew Congre- 
gation; and Reverend Edward J. Herr- 
mann, assistant chancellor of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Washington. 
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Music for mealtime song breaks was provided by the “Him Singers,’ 
chorus of the NCPM chapter of First Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Michigan. 





” nineteen-man 


Presbyterian Men: Annual Meeting 


§ Elton Trueblood rose to address a 
luncheon session of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men at the Palmer House 
in Chicago last month, he declared: “I 
have a greater respect now for the mir- 
acle of the feeding of the five thousand 
than ever before.” 

It was indeed little short of a miracle 
that the Palmer House was able to adapt 
its overtaxed service and equipment to 
handle efficiently the nearly 3,000 Pres- 
byterian men who came to this meeting. 
It had been predicted that with three 
area NCPM meetings this year (last year 
there had been only Chicago and Sac- 
ramento; this year one was added at New 
York) the pressure would ease at the 
Chicago meeting. Instead, it mounted, 
bringing to a total of well over 7,000 the 
number of Presbyterian men served by 
the three 1955 meetings. Uncounted 
hundreds who attended all or portions 
of the three meetings without registering 
may well have swelled the total number 
served to near the eight- or nine- 
thousand figure. 

But it was not alone the crowds that 
impressed participants and observers at 
Chicago this year; it was even more the 
evidences of spiritual maturity that dis- 
tinguished the meeting. This maturity 
was most noticeable in the sixty-four 
“talk-it-over” groups which met sepa- 
rately after each of the major presenta- 
tions of different phases of the theme of 
the meeting. Retiring President David 
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B. Cassat announced the departure from 
large discussion groups to the great num- 
ber of small groups in his opening report 
to the National Council and predicted 
that this move would make a significant 
change in the meeting. Those who re- 
membered the impossibility of every 
man’s participating in the discussions of 
previous years were unanimous in their 
preference for the 1955 program. Not 
only did it afford every man in attend- 
ance the opportunity to express himself, 
but it also provided the advantages of his 
becoming well acquainted with the thirty 
to fifty men in his group; and this in turn 
served to direct the discussions toward 
the subject at hand. Not to be discounted 
among reasons for the effectiveness of 
this year’s talk-it-over groups was the 
pointedness of the well-prepared ma- 
terials and the calibre of leadership of 
the more than 250 trained laymen who 
moderated the discussions. President 
Cassat saw a healthy sign in this latter 
situation: “When we started this organ- 
ization seven years ago, we had only 
a handful of laymen who knew the task 
of this Church well enough to lead a dis- 
cussion group. In the preparation of the 
area meetings this year, and of the na- 
tional meeting, we have trained men to 
such a degree that they are entirely 
capable of such an assignment; and this 
has enabled us to develop smaller groups 
in which every man can participate.” In 
the three meetings, 116 such groups were 
led by well over 500 trained laymen, al- 


































































though the groups at Chicago were mug 
smaller in size and greater in numba 
Resource persons from the Boards of 
Church also assisted in these discuss 
groups and helped provide the mate 
which guided the discussions. 3 

One of these was the new manual 
NCPM leaders which was distribute 
following an address by the new NCPH 
President-elect, Merle G. Jones. Ing 
dramatic gesture designed to give pom 
to his subject “Organized for Wort 
Merle mounted the rostrum attired ingly 
neat, blue, open-necked shirt and o oT 
alls. Crediting Dave Cassat for the visiog 
and drive that produced the new, am 
bitious manual on chapter and coungf 
organization (eighty 9% x 11 printed 
pages), Merle identified it as “a field 
piece, not a desk job” and predicted 
would do much to perfect the organigg 
tion of the movement. An attractively 
bound souvenir copy was presented 
President Dave in appreciation of hi 
year of leadership. 

Added to the traditionally enthusiastic 
singing by the men under the leadership 
of the Reverend James L. Harris, choir. 
school director of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Syracuse, New York, and the 
organ accompaniment of the Reverend 
Glen E. Morrow, Presbytery executive, 
Rochester, New York, was the mensfj® 
chorus known as the “Him Singers,” from fq ed © 
the NCPM chapter of First Presbyterian J *™, 
Church, Jackson, Michigan. They were presi¢ 
tremendously popular with the men, as J 8@™, 
were also the members of the University heade 
of Dubuque Choir, who sang for the jj Per 
closing worship service. execu 

Closed-circuit television brought the the G 
speaker’s rostrum within easy view of Re 
every delegate in the overcrowded hotel, § {ess 
completely dispelling the complaints of J eto 
former years. Particularly advantageous ff 'riar 
was the huge screen used in the Red f§ Clerk 
Lacquer Room, upon which the televised itself 
program was also projected. the 1 
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Foreign Operations Chief Stassen spoke 
on day new cabinet post was announced. 
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d the 
orend (casts (some of them telecasts) related to 
itive [Ethe NCPM were aired in the Chicago 


men’s i area. A dramatic skit Everyman was car- 
from tied over 300 stations. The broadcasting 
eriang team, which also placed the retiring 
were i President, Mr. Cassat, on a network pro- 
n, asegram, CBS Church of the Air, was 
srsity @ beaded by Thomas J. Megahey and co- 
- the @ operated with Dr. Clayton T. Griswold, 
executive director of radio and TV for 
+ the im the General Council. 
v of Replacing the traditional closing ad- 
‘otel, @ dress by the Moderator, a panel of Mod- 
ts of  erators of each of the three major Presby- 
eous jm terian Churches, presided over by Stated 
Red @ Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, addressed 
‘ised @ itself to a summing up of the theme of 
the meeting. Answering the question 
oad- § from the Old Testament with the affirma- 
tion “thy God is able” (Jude, verse 24), 
each of the panel members emphasized 
one aspect of this New Testament as- 
surance. It was a fitting conclusion to 
the Seventh Annual Meeting of Pres- 
byterian Men, giving credence to one 
of the remarks of Dr. Louis Evans, de- 
votional leader, at the beginning of the 
meeting when he said: “Just as the 5,000 
came out to hear Jesus not because they 
were hungry but because they were 
spiritually in need, so you men have 
come here by the thousands to Chicago 
and New York and Sacramento for spirit- 
ual nourishment.” 


The Distinguished 


Mr. Jones 
ke A year or so ago, a Presbyterian lay- 
od. man in Beatrice, Nebraska, received a 
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Flanked by business-suited officers Cassat (left) and McGilvray, NCPM President 


Merle Jones appears in overalls to drive home practicality of training manual. 


letter inquiring whether or not he would 
consider modeling for one of the “man 
of distinction” advertisements. Merle G. 
Jones, president and treasurer of the 
Store Kraft Manufacturing Company and 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Beatrice, was mildly amused by the let- 
ter and referred to it the next Sunday 
morning before the Couple Club Sunday 
School Class, which he regularly teaches. 
Last month, this same Nebraska layman, 
dressed in overalls and a blue work 
shirt, attracted wide attention in the 
press by appearing before the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men in Chicago’s staid 
Palmer House. Object: to dramatize the 
presentation of a new manual on NCPM 
chapter organization and to call the Na- 
tional Council’s more than 400,000 mem- 
bers to a year of vigorous activity. When 
the news reached Beatrice, the response 


was immediate and to the point. A tele- | 


gram was delivered the next day to Mr. 
Jones at the Palmer House, where he had 
just been elected the seventh president 
of the NCPM. It read: 
Congratulations to the overall man 
of distinction—an honor well de- 
served. —Your admiring pupils 
More serious in character but also 
symbolic of the pride and regard Ne- 
braska Presbyterians feel for the new 
president was a second congratulatory 
telegram received from the Synod of 
Nebraska, which Merle served as mod- 
erator in 1952-53. In presenting the 
Nebraskan to a Chicago meeting after 
his election, this telegram was read by 
the retiring president, David B. Cassat: 
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Rid Your Home of Insects—$1 


Amazing new bug killer Cones rid your home 
of insect pests the cheapest and most positive 
way! Just light . . . that’s all. Cones burn like 
incense — invisible vapor penetrates entire 
room, destroying all common exposed insects. 
No oily sprays—no mechanical gadgets—no 
after odor—NO WORK! Miracle Bug-Rid Anti- 
Insect Cones kill flying moths, flies, mosquitoes, 
gnats, spiders, roaches, silverfish, wasps. 14 Cones 
and burner for $1, postage paid. Guaranteed to 
do the job or your money back! Order Bug-Rid 
Cones direct by mail from Sunset House, 619 
Sunset Building, Hollywood 46. California. 


TRAVEL 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICO 


Excellent itinerary all by auto . . . total 
cost from San Antonio and return, $245.00, 
ECONOMY PRICE, June 28-July 13— 
Monterrey, Mexico City, Taxco, Guana- 
juato, and Saltillo. Also Eastern Canada 
and Gaspe, August 1-17. 

Write for brochure 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Powell 
8016 El Capitan Drive la Mesa, Calif. 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 

















If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Foldin 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs / y 


outnumber ail others f 
| in school and 
| church use! 

Unequaled for 

durability, 

safety, comfort, 
convenience! 














Choice of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


pene MAIL COUPON TODAY ————-— 
| AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 156-F 











Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
0 Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 
© | am interested in___ el 
© Birch seats © Imitation-leather upholstered 
| © Steel seats © Deep-Spring upholstered 
Name 
a —_— 
| City and Zone. State 
2 





NEWS 


We congratulate the NCPM on its 
wisdom in selecting Merle Jones as 
president. He is held in high honor in 
the Synod of Nebraska. Convey to 
Merle the satisfaction of his forty-nine- 
thousand Presbyterian relatives here. 

—Oliver B. Proett, Stated Clerk. 


Born at Trenton, Nebraska, August 6, 
1909, Merle is the son of John J. Jones 
and Emma Gertrude Leighton, whose 
religious heritage he describes as “Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist.” As a student 
at Doane College (Congregationalist), 
Merle earned Pi Kappa Delta honors but 
left the school before graduation to begin 
his lifelong career with the Store Kraft 
Manufacturing Company (designers, 
manufacturers, and nationwide distribu- 
tors of store fixtures and equipment) on 
June 3, 1929. In his words of introduc- 
tion, Dave Cassat remarked: “He’s the 
only man I know who didn’t stay to be 
graduated from a college that later de- 
cided to give him a degree anyway.” 
(Doane College presented Merle with 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters in 1954.) 

Merle’s time is spent significantly. In 
addition to his work at Store Kraft, he 
serves as president of the Blue Valley 
Broadcasting Company and is a past- 
president of the Associated Industries of 
Nebraska. Concerned for the betterment 
of industrial relations, he is a familiar 
figure in the committee rooms of the state 
capitol building at Lincoln, has served 
recently on the Governor's Committee on 
Human Relations, and is now a member 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. A member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Independent Col- 
lege Foundation, he is also a trustee of 
Hastings College, a member of the 
Doane Alumni Association’s Finance 
Committee; and until recently he was a 
member of the State Board of Vocational 
Education. Civic interests are reflected 
in Merle’s Kiwanis record (a past presi- 
dent), his Community Chest services 
(past president of the board of trustees), 
his Masonic standing (A.F. & A.M., 
R.A.M., K.T.), his activity on the 
Beatrice Community Committee for Hos- 
pitals and on the Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board. In 1944, the Beatrice 
Junior Chamber of Commerce conferred 
upon him the “Outstanding Young Man 
Award.” 

Impressive as this civic and social rec- 
ord may be, Merle’s churchmanship is 
even more significant. During this past 
year, while serving as a senior vice- 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, he has also been 
president of his local NCPM chapter, 
chairman of his church’s building com- 
mittee, an active elder and church-school 
teacher—not to mention his membership 
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New NCPM 
Officers 


Officers for the year 1955-56 are as 
follows: 


Merle G. Jones, Beatrice, Nebr., 
president, Kenneth G. McGilvray, Sac- 
ramento, Cal.; Clarence McGuire, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and Edmund S. Wolfe, 
Bridgeport, Conn., senior vice- 
presidents. Lloyd M. Collins, Lake- 
ville, Mich., secretary. Stewart J. Cort, 
Bethlehem, Pa., treasurer. 


Area 1. Vice-president: J. Walter 
Juckett, Hudson Falls, N.Y. Executive 
Committee: Richard Tuttle, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.; Donald Hazzard, Bloom- 
field, N.J. 


Area 2. Executive Committee: Ivan 
L. Mease, Hershey, Pa. Ministerial: Dr. 
Rex Stowers Clements, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Area 3. Vice-president: James Ran- 
kin, Decatur, Ala. 


Area 4. Executive Committee: John 
Porter, Winnetka, IIl.; Eugene Carr, 
Canton, O. 


Area 5. Executive Committee: Wal- 
ter C. Bute, Warrensburg, Mo. Min- 
isterial: Dr. Charles Dickey, Austin, 
Tex. 


Area 6. Executive Committee: Ken- 
neth Pettijohn, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Area 7. Executive Committee: Frank 
Batemen, Hobbs, N.M.; Dean Holmes, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Ministerial: The Rev. 
Harry Summers, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Area 8. Vice-president: A. H. Harris, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Executive Commit- 
tee: Harlan Adams, Chico, Cal.; Robert 
W. Macdonald, Oakland, Cal. Minis- 
terial: The Rev. J. Wendell Beck, Red- 
lands, Cal. 


Area 9. Vice-president: Philip S. 
Hitchcock, Portland, Ore. Executive 
Committee: Byron Leisher, Boise, 
Idaho; John G. Koehler, Spokane, 
Wash. Ministerial: The Rev. L. David 
Cowie, Seattle, Wash. 











on the board of managers of the De- 
partment of United Church Men of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Past responsibilities have 
included service as commissioner to the 
General Assembly in 1939, chairman of 
the New Life Committee of the Nebraska 
City Presbytery, area vice-president and 
later secretary of the NCPM, chairman 
of the Synod of Nebraska’s Committee 
on Men’s Work and secretary of the 
Nebraska Council of Churches and 
Christian Education. 

When someone at the Chicago meet- 
ing asked Mrs. Merle Jones if she were 
prepared to see little of her husband 
during the year of his NCPM presidency, 
she quickly replied, “This will not be a 
new experience for me. Merle is busy all 
the time—but I’m very proud of him.” 
The Joneses have two daughters, Mary 
Jane (Mrs. Everett Knoche) and Bar- 
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bara Louise, and one son, John Joseph, 
All three have been active in Weg. 
minster Fellowship. With the family 
Merle engages in such relaxing pursuit 
as gardening and photography. 

The new leader of the NCPM ha 
been interested in further perfecting the 
organization of the council throughout 
his service on the Executive Committee, 
He sees the period immediately ahead of 
the rapidly expanding movement to be 
critically important. “My chief concem 
is that we don’t just get real big at the 
top without establishing the necessary 
roots at the bottom,” he says. “It is im. 
portant right now that we strengthen the 
chapters at the local level in every way 
we can. This means reactivation in some 
quarters and discovering new ways to 
involve members in the actual work of 
the Church in others. I believe that once 
a man is interested and becomes involved 
in his church and presbytery, he also be. 
comes a better NCPM member.” 

Merle is keenly aware that the pur 
pose of the NCPM is to help Presbyterian 
men to do the work of the Presbyterian 
Church and not to create new or parallel 
activities for them: “What we do has got 
to come out of the needs of the Church.” 


Speakers at Chicago 


Speakers of national reputation who 
had also spoken at one or both of the 
previous meetings (P.L., March 19) in- 
cluded Dr. Louis H. Evans, associate 
general secretary, Board of National Mis- 
sions; David B. Cassat, retiring NCPM 
president; Edmund S. Wolfe, NCPM 
treasurer and senior vice-president; 
Lloyd M. Collins, NCPM_ secretary; 
Sherwood Gates, chief, Office of Com- 
munity Services, U.S. Air Force; Chap- 
lain Stanton W. Salisbury, former U.S. 
Navy chief of chaplains; Dr. Marshal L. 
Scott, dean, Presbyterian Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations; Dr. Samuel H. Mof- 
fett, Department of Missionary Person- 
nel, Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. 
Charles B. Templeton, secretary, De- 
partment of Evangelism; Moderator 
Ralph W. Lloyd, president, Maryville 
College; and Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, Eugene Carson Blake. 

Men who addressed just the Chicago 
meeting were: Dr. Gaylord M. Couch- 
man, president, University of Dubuque; 
Dr. Robert Worth Frank, president, 
McCormick Theological Seminary; Dr. 
James A. Jones, pastor, Myers Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Merle G. Jones, new NCPM presi- 
dent; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Washington, 
D.C., attorney; the Honorable Harold E. 
Stassen, “secretary of peace”; and Elton 
Trueblood, chief of religious information, 
U.S. Information Agency (see page 8). 

Following are excerpts from some 
these addresses. 
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Robert Worth Frank said that the 


Fr theme cf the meeting (“Is Thy God 
? te “Bf Able?”) was a profound question ad- 
oan dressed to a layman by a barbarian king. 


God helped Daniel by enabling him to 
see that all history is under God; to un- 


\ , . ‘ 

: ms derstand that the signs of the times may 
‘eh be read aright when they are viewed in 
nie the divine perspective; to learn that a 


man has courage to speak the truth, with- 
out fear or favor, before kings, and 
sometimes against the grain of royal 
court opinion; to be moved to repent of 
his sins and the sins of his people and 
to seek divine forgiveness; and to enable 
him to trust in his God in a time of great 
stress and trial and to remain steadfast, 
he continued. 

He stated that these same assurances 
are the basis for a Christian layman’s 
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once fy faith in the crises of our day. 
lv 
c Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.: “. . . Is our God 


able to make America a great leader 
among the democracies of the world? He 
has already done so. Your task and mine 
is to continue to build with courage and 
with faith on the foundations which God- 
fearing men have built for us. How are 
we to build with faith? General Omar 
Bradley said, ‘It is time for us to be 
guided by the stars and not by the lights 
of each passing ship.’ In this hectic life 
of ours there are many business matters, 


pur- 
‘erian 
erian 
rallel 
iS got 
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7 political issues, and other factors to di- 
)) in | Vert us from our faith, but we must al- 
ciate @ Ways be “guided by the stars.’ . . .” 

Mis- 

‘PM The Honorable Harold E. Stassen: 
‘PM . The United States is one of the very 
ent: @ Sttong partners of the Western world. 
rary; fg How shall this power be used? ... For 
‘om- @ 2 nation which does not choose to live 
hap- by the sword, which does not choose to 
US, @ take its neighbors into economic bond- 
LL, @ age, which does not choose to withdraw 


itself, and which does not choose a policy 
of preventive war against its enemy, the 
only course of action left is that of the 


Dr. @ Good Partner. . . . This involves not 


De. domination by a single partner; it rec- 

ator | Ognizes the mutual effort of all, based 

ville On respect for each, It involves not just 

eral @ the strong helping the weak, but try- 
ing to create the conditions under 

ago jg Which the weak may themselves become 

ch. Strong. . . .” 
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a The Church in Asia: 

. s ” 
os, § Mission to Nepal 
ro For the first time in nearly two hun- 


esi- “ted years, the kingdom of Nepal has 
on, mm °Pened its doors to Christian mission- 
E. & 2ties, two of whom are Presbyterians. 
An international team of medical mis- 
on. @ SiOnaries, including two man-and-wife 
8). @ teams from the United States, have al- 
of  Teady established a small hospital and 
five maternity and child-welfare centers 
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in the picturesque Himalayan country. 
And if the projects prove successful, 
there are good possibilities that the gov- 
ernment will allow the program to be 
expanded. 

Not since 1771, when Nepal expelled 
a band of Capuchin monks, has the 





remote mountain kingdom permitted | 
Christian missionary activities within its | 
borders. Most Nepalese practice rites | 
of an ancient branch of Hinduism. Bud- | 
dhism also has many adherents. 

First news of the venture came last 
month from Dr. James K. Mathews, exec- 
utive secretary for India and Pakistan of 
the Methodist Board of Missions. He told 
the annual meeting of the National | 
Council of Churches’ Southern Asia 
Committee that the long-standing bar- 
riers were first lowered when the late | 
King Tribhubana’s government grantéd | 
formal permission to the India-based 
United Christian Mission to Nepal to 
launch the medical program. The medi- 
cal team, chiefly Indians and a few 
Nepalese, last year took over operation | 
of a thirty-bed hospital in the capital city | 
of Katmandu. The welfare centers were 
established later in adjacent areas. | 

Among leaders in the venture, Dr. 
Mathews reported, are two U.S. mission- 
ary couples—Dr. and Mrs. Carl W. Fried- 
ericks (Presbyterian U.S.A.) and Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Flemming (Mctho- | 
dist). Cooperating through the United 
Mission group, which was established | 
under auspices of the National Christian | 
Council of India, are the foreign missions 
boards of three U.S. denominations: 
Presbyterian U.S.A., Methodist, and the | 
Disciples of Christ. | 


Church Membership: 


Changes Imminent | 


America is becoming more and more | 
a land of preschool-age youngsters and 
aging adults, but the nation’s churches 
generally still direct their programs to 
other population groups now in actual 
decline. This fact was revealéd last 
month in the findings of a study of pop- 
ulation trends conducted by the Division 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches. 

In twenty years’ time, the number of 
Americans sixty-four or older will jump 
from about fourteen million to more than 
twenty million, while the increase of 
children under five years of age will out- 
strip all other age brackets. Confronted 
by this, the churches will have to. do 
some radical rethinking and replanning 
of their programs if they are going to do 
a competent job in their ministry, the 
report states. 

Dr. Richard E. Lentz of Chicago, ex- 
ecutive director of the council's depart- 
ment of family life, notes that “both age 
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PUZZLED ? ‘ 
How to Raise Fu 
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LET Sue Maclin 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


You'll be amazed at our outstanding 
variety of Fund Raising Plans . . . designed 
to make big profits and requiring no money. 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
RETURN PRIVILEGE 
Who Is whee Maclin? 


The oldest and largest company of its 
kind... servicing and supplying Fund 
Raising Plans exclusively with organiza- 
tions for the past forty years. 


Write today for FREE PLANS: 


| ius Mids Associates 


Dept. B, 626 S. 62nd Street 
Philadelphid 43, Pa. 
SERVICE AND QUALITY ASSURED 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


(RUBBER SCRUBBER 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 


leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 


peat sgles guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 


Write to 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corn. Qa] Aa Bs 
DEPT. B 5 
Watertown, New York 
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PRIVACY 


when windows are open or closed! Trans- 
lucent, opaque, washable. paintable! Pro- 
tection against glare, draft. excessive sun, 
prying eyes; all with light and good venti- 
lation! Air Lite accordion vertical window 
shields have 2-inch wide permanent 
pleats! Arc or straight rods! Send 10c for 
photos, colors, literature. 
AIR LITE WINDOW SHIELD CORP. 

Dept. P, 51 East 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








groups on the fastest increase are largely 
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The Challenge Facing 
Presbyterian Colleges 


Calls For ACTION! 


Within ten years there will be an 
estimated increase of over 75% in 
college population. Presbyterian 
colleges must prepare now to do 
their share in providing educa- 
tional facilities for these young 
people. 

Deriving their basic strength from 
the Church, Presbyterian colleges 
have returned this strength gen- 
erously: in ministers, missionar- 
ies, Church officers, Church work- 
ers, and informed, responsible 
Christian citizens. 

This Work Must Go On— 
Presbyterians Must Share In It 


As Presbyterians, you can help 
your colleges meet the challenge 
of the future: 


* Go to Church on Christian 
College Sunday, April 24. 
Learn more about your col- 
leges and the work which they 
are doing. 


* Tell your young people about 
Presbyterian colleges, which 
care about them as individu- 
als and as Christians. 


* Help support these colleges, 
either through direct gifts, or 
through increased giving to 
Church benevolences. 


For information about Presby- 
terian Colleges near your home, 
fill out and send in the coupon 
below: 





NEWS 


leisure-time groups. The development of 
adequate church programs for these 
thousands of additional young people 
and older persons imposes greater finan- 
cial strains upon the churches because 
the number of persons of maximum in- 
comes—the middle-age groups—is and 
will be declining for the next twenty 
years,” he said. About half of all church 
members are adults, most of them child- 
less or with grown children with fami- 


| lies of their own, the report shows. Some 
| city churches have memberships that are 


80 per cent adult, a large proportion of 
them retired, with time hanging heavy 
on their hands. The report stresses the 
importance of an expanded ministry to 
these persons. 

At the same time, most churches are 
faced with a “tidal wave” of Sunday- 
school enrollments that reflect a parallel 
situation in the nation’s schools, the re- 
port states. “Increased enrollments of 
younger children in Sunday church- 
schools and vacation church-schools do 
not constitute any temporary boom but 
will rise steadily in future vears,” it was 
stated. 

The churches also face a mounting 
marriage-counseling task as the result of 
the many thousands of American young 
people who are divorced before their 
twenty-fifth birthday, the report notes. 
The survey showed that some 6,000 
“women” between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen years of age have been 
married and divorced; and 18,000 
women, ages eighteen and nineteen, have 
a similar marriage record. The number 
of divorced women between twenty and 
twenty-four vears of age reaches the 
astounding total of 84,000. 


One Great Hour: 
Mukluks for Korea 


In a number of Korean communities 
this past winter, residents were surprised 
to see some of their Presbyterian neigh. 
bors wearing unusual footgear—Eskimo 
mukluks—donated by an Alaskan wom. 
en’s group on St. Lawrence Island. 

The project began last spring when 
the women of Savoonga read of the “sae. 
rificial meal” plan to help families set 
aside money for the One Great Hour of 
Sharing. Although the women were 
eager to participate in the program, they 
failed to see how giving up walrus meat 
which their menfolk hunted would help, 
Could they give instead their most valu- 
able product, handmade mukluks, to 
those in a similar climate, they asked 
national missionary Miss Alice Green, 

For two months, the women worked 
on their unique donation and on Easter 
Sunday, 1954, packed their gift to the 
One Great Hour of Sharing campaign- 
$350 worth of handmade boots. Re 
cently, Savoonga Presbyterians reccived 
a letter of thanks, telling how the Kore- 
ans enjoyed explaining the unusual gift. 


Books for Africa 


Young people of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, last month gave 5,000 books to 
help establish the first public library in 
Lagos, capital of Nigeria. For several 
Saturdays, youngsters packed, wrapped 
and labeled cartons. The donation is 
part of a nationwide “Books for Af- 
rica” campaign, directed by Dr. James 
H. Robinson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Master, New York. 








@ Pastor's Dog Team. Sled dogs provide 
a quick introduction for a Presbyterian 
pastor to a new community. Shortly after 
becoming pastor of the Community Pres- 
byterian Church, Cedar City, Utah, in 


| January, the Reverend Raymond L. Wil- 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the names of 
Presbyterian Colleges near me: 
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son purchased a team of sled dogs—he 
had become familiar with the sport when 
an army chaplain in Alaska. Several hun- 
dred children have been given rides on 
the sled, and in February the team took 
the third place in the husky division of 


Pastor Wilson’s dogs show how they look when overwhelmed with youthful affection 
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Refugees-in-Reverse 
To Aid Greece 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Kruger, refu- 
gees from early Communist Russia, came 
with a four-months-old son as immigrants 
to Ameriea from Germany in 1923. Last 
month—thirty-two years later—they left 
the United States for Greece. They are 
taking over the supervision of free dis- 
tribution there of millions of pounds of 
United States surplus commodities made 
possible through Church World Service 
and the World Council of Churches by 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox de- 
nominations in America. Their head- 
quarters will be in Athens. 

The Krugers, both now in their fifties, 
met in Germany after he had fled from 
Russia in 1920 and she in 1921. 

Reaching America, they began life in 
Annville, Pennsylvania, on a bonowed 
$120, most of which they used as down 
payment on a piece of farm land. Here 
they lived and prospered. Another son 
was born; they increased their farm acre- 
age; they became citizens. 

In order to make possible their entry 
into Greece, they sold twenty-six head 
of the blooded cows which comprise the 
stock on their Annville farm. The farm 
itself they are turning over to the eldest 
son, who will operate it during the sev- 
eral years of their absence. 

The program which the Krugers will 
administer in 1955 is a major overseas 
material-relief program of Church World 
Service. Presently scheduled distribution 
for this year in Greece is 8,116,000 
pounds of surplus commodities. This 
figure is expected to be increased before 
the year’s end. 





the American Championship Sled Dog 
Races. As a result, stories about the team 
have been carried throughout the state 
via press and television, and Mr. Wilson 
has received many invitations to speak 
before civic groups. 


(left), and how they appear in action. 
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COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE oretiona! 
ACADEMY [20351305 dpram makes tar 
tion, room, and board only $25 a month. Christian 
ideals, Presbyterian. Individual attention. 


T. Henry Jabt Pres.. Tenn. 





ALMA COLLEGE Abne, 

Michigan. 
Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. 
John Stanley Harker, President 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
ent coilege preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 


Cc. W. Baker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101. Colora. Md. 











COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE accredited 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan."’ Carlinville, tt. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
WILSON COLLEGE [nots oni 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high schoo! teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 








CENTRE COLLEGE _ ,fov"ded 2828. 


Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Bilue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Nationa fraternities. Write: Box 5 missions 
Office. Centre College of Kentucky. Danville. Ky. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scho'arships. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Individual guidance, 
300-acre campus, stone buildings, suburban Phila- 
de!phia. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





board, room, tuition and fees $795. Write Presid 
Edwin H. Rian, 3 n. North Dakota. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paving students for teaching. business. professions. 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. ta. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY schaol tor Bove, 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N.J. 








CAMP 
CAMP TOWNSEND _,,.nonie x's: 


Coed, ages 72 and above. One to seven weeks with 
a season rate of $225. All sports, crafts, camp ac- 
tivities. Located on large natural lake in Catskill 
Mts. Adult staff. For folder write to Webb Horton 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Middletown, N. Y. 








TRINITY 
UNIVERSITY 


a Presbyterian university 


President: James Woodin Laurie 
FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 
Director of Admissions, 

715 Stadium Drive 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





LOCATED IN COLORFUL SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS, home of the 
Alamo...a city of two cultures, Spanish 
and Anglo-American .., noted for its de- 
lightful year-round temperate climate 
... near Old Mexico, the Gulf Coast, 
ranches, hunting ranges, Randolph 
Field, and Fort Sam Houston . . . fa- 
mous for music, art, drama, and ,.. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY— 
“America’s most modern college cam- 
pus.” An outstanding Christian co- 
educational university in the South- 
west, serving young people from all 
over the world. A distinguished faculty, 
small classes. Enrollment 1250. Fully 
accredited, Twenty-two major fields of 
study. BA, BS, BM; MA, MS, MEd. 86th 
academic year. Member Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 4—July 15 
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Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful mementos—9” or 10° plates 
that feature a permanently fired picture 
of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 














QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co 


2746 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46 Wis. Dept U 





Assorted colors. Quan- 
tity purchase of slight- 
y irregular stock from 
large mill Terrific 
values — you've got to 
see to believe. Money 
back guarantee. ORDER 
NOW! Limit 3 doz. per 
customer. Please add 
2lc per dozen for post- 
age and handling (total 
$1.50 each doz.) Send 
cash, cneck or money order (sorry, no C.O.D.'s) to: 


GENERAL STORES, Dept. X-PL-4 


7015S Lexington Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


300 Printed ene 
& Address Labels 


Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkes.. etc. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price onlv 
50c! Money back if not pleased 
Write for wholesale selling plan 


TOWER PRESS, INC. Box 591-NI Lynn, Mass. 


- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON&CO 
DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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Rushing from the station wagon, students at the Suz-Anne School for Retarded Chil- 


| dren give a warm greeting to Mrs. 
| 


Jesse Lounsbury, religious-education teacher. 


Plainfield’s Thursday “Sunday School” 





NE recent Thursday morning a sta- 

tion wagon had to stop for traffic 
near Metuchen, New Jersey. The nine 
young passengers became impatient. 
“We've got to go on, ” they insisted to 
the driver. “We've got to get to school. 
This is Sunday-school morning.” 

A short time later, the youngsters were 
running into the Suz-Anne School for 
Retarded Children and were greeting 
their religious-education teacher, Mrs. 
Jesse Lounsbury. 

Thursday is the most wonderful day 
in the week in the lives of the thirty 
pupils, for it brings the “Sunday School” 
hour. Then problems diminish and dif- 
ferences do not matter. Though parents 
may be Jewish, Roman Catholic, or Prot- 
|estant; though some of the children are 
colored and some white; though their 
chronological ages range from five to 
| fourteen and their mental ages from two 
to nine, to each comes the message of 
God's constant love. Even the difference 
| between these retarded children and 
|normal ones fades as they learn that 
| Jesus loves each alike. 
| Gathering together on the floor or on 
= near their teacher, some chatter 





eagerly; a few are unable to talk. After 
singing “The Bible” or “Good Morning,” 
they identify by name the Bible that the 
| teacher holds up. She tells them a story 
'from it—incidents in Moses’s and in 
Jesus’s lives are favorites—using pictures 


and gestures and sometimes a flannel 
graph. The pupils participate enthusias- 
tically in the gestures and ask questions 
or make comments as the story is related 
to something with which they are fa- 
miliar. Lustily they sing simple songs, 
and the teacher leads in a short prayer. 

The session ends with the children 
crowding around the visitor to show 
their “Bible books,” colorfully illustrated 
Sunday-school leaflets painstakingly tied 
together between cardboard covers. 
These are their treasures—worked over, 
frequently looked at, proudly displayed. 
“We're making a little book from the 
Bible, from the pages God gave to me,” 
they sing, and also the corollary, “I will 
love God and you, and because of love, 
you see, I'll be like the people in the 
Bible.” 

A year and a half ago, most of these 
children had never heard the name of 
God. Religious instruction was started 
at the request of one of the parents to 
the Ministers’ Association of the Plain- 
fields. The president of the association 
at that time, the Reverend Gerald T. 
Krohn of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Plainfield, procured three teachers to 
experiment in the undertaking: Mrs. 
Lloyd Barrett of First Church, Mrs. 
Lounsbury of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rahway, and Mrs. Robert 
Schmidt of the Bethlehem Union Chapel 
in Clark. All were trained teachers, with 
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years of experience in religious educa- 
tion. 

Results have exceeded even their 
hopes. The span of concentration in re- 
tarded children, usually thought to be 
about five or ten minutes, stretches to 
thirty for many of them in the Bible 
hour. One little boy volunteers a sentence 
prayer for a sick friend. Another, pre- 
viously without indication of contact 
with the world outside himself, picks up 
a flannelgraph figure and places it on the 
board. A little girl helps another take off 
her boots. Several, including a mongo- 
loid, now go with their parents to church 
and are able to sit through the service. 
The housekeeper reports that the chil- 
dren refuse to eat their school lunch 
without first saying grace. Such are the 
tiny but important markers along the 
shadowy path of the retarded children’s 
progress. 

The extension of spiritual values into 
the children’s everyday lives flourishes 
in the warm, loving climate of the school. 
So eagerly receptive have the children 
been to religious instruction that the 
schoolroom teachers have substituted 
Bible stories for the fables that average 


children learn. The staff, under the di- 
rectorship of Miss Jean McGurty, pa- 
tiently nurtures each child in his mental, 
emotional, and social growth, with the 
goal that someday all will be self- 
sufficient. For these unusually sensitive 
children, often rejected by parents un- 
consciously and by society, there now 
is new and wonderful security. Says 
Miss McGurty, “The love of God is so 
positive and overwhelming for them 
that it is the most important force in 
their lives.” 

With such enthusiastic response, the 
teachers hope to expand the work. Plans 
are now under way at First Church, 
Plainfield, for a special retarded chil- 
dren’s class at the church during the 
regular Sunday-school hour. It is hoped 
that current nationwide publicity ac- 
quainting Americans with the great num- 
ber of mentally handicapped will also 
awaken the Church to the opportunity 
for evangelism in this field. Suz-Anne 
teachers believe that any church, with 
one or two trained, consecrated teachers, 
can bring to the retarded child the secu- 
rity of feeling Christ’s love. 

—MARJORIE KROHN 


“Our Father, we thank thee.” Children bow their heads for grace, led by a student. 
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Doctors Spining and Starr operating at Ganado 
Hospital, Arizona 


DESERT 
MIRACLE 


This fully equipped hospital, a 
“Desert Miracle” in the heart of the 
Navajo Indian country, is typical of 
the projects of the National Missions 
among Indians, Alaskans, West In- 
dians, Spanish populations and more 
than 60 other different language 
speaking peoples. 

It is a living example of what 
Christian missionary work can do 
not only to bring medical help and 
succor to others less fortunate, but 
the spirit of Christ into their hearts. 


A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT 


Your money supports the great 
mission work of the Presbyterian 
Church. It helps hundreds of proj- 
ects close to the Christian heart, 
work like Doctors Starr and Spining 
are doing with the Indians of the 
Southwest at Ganado. At the same 
time you receive a guaranteed life 
income that is safe, secure, and de- 
pendable. Annuities pay up to 7% 
depending on age. 


Mail coupon today for complete 
information. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 


i 

1 om interested in Presbyterian Annu'ties. | 
Please tell me what percent income | would 

receive, my date of birth being_____ | 

month dey yeer | 

At present | om most interested in ] 

C2 Beard of National Missions l 

OC Board of Foreign Missions 1 

DC Board of Christion Education , 

! 

1 

1 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Name 
Address 
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A Gift in Memoriam 
Communion trays 
in sterling silver and silver plate 
KEYSTONE SILVER COMPANY 


810 Sansom Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
Established 1914 








ORGANIZATIONS : 


Our Pot-O-Gold offer is a completely suc- 
cessful plan for raising $25.00 in cash. 
Hundreds of organizations repeat this offer 





several times each year earning $25.00 each 

time. It's your easiest, friendliest, no risk 

way to raise funds. : 
GET COMPLETE DETAILS WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION . . . WRITE DEPT.PL-11 ful) 


FORD E. BEDFORD, INC., NORWALK, O. 





FOLDING TABLES 
Midwest 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed feotures at 
such reasonable prices. 
free 


Write for cotoleg today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1554 Roselle, ilinois 


MAID of 
ISRAEL 


by 


ALL TOP 
MATERIALS 
ALL SIZES 


SEE PAGE 18 








NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Mrs. Eisenhower greets church. When 
the People’s Presbyterian Church of 
Denver, Colorado, moved to quarters 
formerly occupied by the Clayton Pres- 
byterian Church, it received a letter 
of congratulation from Mrs. Mamie 
Eisenhower. Early this year, Denver's 
oldest Presbyterian Church, Clayton 
Church, was dissolved because most of 
its members lived at great distances. Mrs. 
Eisenhower was notified of the congrega- 
tion’s new location by a charter member 
of the People’s Church, Arula Cole, who 
has worked for the first lady’s mother. 


@ Double installation service. Last 
month, two associate ministers were in- 
stalled at the same time at a service held 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, New Jersey (the Reverend Charles 
R. Ehrhardt, pastor). Mr. Ehrhardt’s 
new colleagues are the Reverends Gor- 
don P, Wiles and W. Elmer Lancaster. 


@ “Challenge” goal oversubscribed. An- 
nouncement was recently made of the 
results of the third major campaign for 
building funds, in six years, by the Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Washington (the Reverend L. David 
| Cowie, pastor). In 1948, $250,000 was 
| pledged in the first campaign; in 1951, 
| $235,000 was pledged; in 1954, $70,000 
was pledged in a “cleanup” campaign; 
and in the recently completed one, 
$353,546.22 was the total pledged. 

Impetus to reach a goal of $300,000 
came from a “challenge” gift of $100,000 








Women's Organizations 


“WAYS 'N MEANS SERVICE” 


for our lL nique Illustrated Catalogue of 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR IDEAS and MATERIALS 


Fer sales new and tater: 
CANDLES PAPER & RIBBONS FLOWER JEWELRY 
Felt + Artificiol Fruit + Teble Decorations 
Address 325 ELLIS AVENUE, WHEATON, ILL. 


fA‘; OR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting a ow 00 


MAAS ROWE ARILLON 


Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 


- + EARLY LIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 





Write now to | 


from the Reader's Digest Foundation, 
in memory of Dr. T. David Acheson, 
formerly a Presbyterian minister in the 
Synod of Washington. Dr. Acheson’s 
daughter, Mrs. De Witt Wallace, is a 
co-editor of the Digest. Dr. Barclay 
Acheson, her brother, is director of the 
international editions. The new building 


| will be named The Acheson Memorial 


Christian Education Building. 


@ Record membership noted. Last 
month Mrs. Sarah Grimes Hale observed 
the eightieth anniversary of her con- 
tinuous membership in First Presby- 


_terian Church, Johnstown, New York 


(the Reverend Raymond A. Ketchledge, 
pastor). She was unable to attend serv- 
ices on her anniversary, but members of 
the congregation visited during the day. 


@ Pastor honored. A community-wide 
open house, held last month, honored the 
Reverend Robert A. Brough, a former 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Dows, Iowa. He was presented with a 
television set. Although retired in 1941, 
Mr. Brough, who is eighty-two, teaches 





a Sunday-school class and serves as 


— 


supply pastor for neighboring churches, 


@ Chaplaincy service at Mayo. Dr. A} 
vin O. Carlson, pastor of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Min. 
nesota, was recently elected director and 
chairman of Greater Minneapolis Coun. 
cil of Churches Chaplaincy Service of 
the Mayo Memorial University Hospi. 
tals. Services are conducted by seven 
pastors of four denominations. 


@ Truck for college. The Men’s Good. 
fellowship Bible Class of the First Pres. 
byterian Church in Germantown, Phila. 
delphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
D. Reginald Thomas, pastor), last month 
presented a one-and-a-half-ton truck to 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky, 
for use on its farm. The Reverend A, A. 
Page, president of the college, accepted 
the truck at special ceremonies held in 
the parking lot of the church. Also pres. 
ent were two of the school’s students, 
who drove the truck to Pikeville. 


@ Health insurance for students. Begin- 
ning with the 1955-56 school term, The 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, 
will pay for health insurance coverage 
for all regularly enrolled students. Cov- 
erage will commence two days before 
school starts, and will extend to two days 
after school closes. It will also be effec- 
tive during all vacations, both on and of 
campus. A recent national survey of 
1,157 colleges disclosed the fact that less 
than half that number maintained hos- 
pitalization for their students, and that, 
on an average, one out of every four 
students needs hospitalization at least 
one day during the school term. 





Radio Broadcasts 


Church of the Air—Dr. Rex Clem- 
ents will be the speaker and the 
choir of Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church will furnish the music for 
the April 24 broadcast at 10:00 
A.M., EST. CBS radio network. 


Let There Be Light—drama of the 
Church in action carried by more 
than 300 stations across America. 


Thy Kingdom Come-—Scripture 
readings by Ray Middleton and 
new arrangements of hymns by Har- 
riss Hubble. 114 NBC stations now 
carry this program. Carried in Phila- 
delphia over KYW, Sunday, 9:30 
P.M. : 
Pilgrimage—dramas of Christian 
counselling featuring Dr. John Suth- 
erland Bonnell on the ABC radio 
network. 

Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 








— 
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| SOUND!NG BOARD 


| (Continued from page 4) 


For the Record ice through Rotary International and 
ANNIVERSARIES: through the Young Men’s Christian As- 
Yr. Al. One hundred fiftieth. First Presbyterian | sociation. He not only gave a beautiful, 
ethany (§ Church, Caledonia, New York (the Rev- | 550-acre “Y” camp in the hills of Mas- 
erend John O. Meloy, pastor). sachusetts, but until the time of his death 
or and The Presbyterian Church of Chazy, | he continued to direct the affairs of the 
Coup. @ New York (the Reverend Dimiter E. | camp. 
i Wassen, pastor). Ten years before Scouting came to| 
Hosp. § One hundredth. First Presbyterian Dutchess County, he organized, with his 
seven ff Church, Olympia, Washington (the Rev- | famous grandfather, the Boys’ Brigade, 
erend J. Edgar Pearson, Jr., pastor). | forerunner of the Boy Scout Troop. He 
This church federated with the First | also served as the first Scoutmaster of the 
Good. § Congregational Church in 1916, form- church troop, organized in 1911. 
- Pres. & ing the United Churches of Olympia. But of even greater interest to the 





urches, 








Phil. § Sixtieth. Fairmount Presbyterian | Presbyterian family was his churchman- 
erend — Church, Eugene, Oregon (the Reverend ship. Not only was he a famous manu- OF COURSE 
nonth § R. E. Clark, interim pastor). facturer and tireless servant of young 


ick to & Fiftieth. Second Presbyterian Church, I AM PLEAS ED 


tucky, § Oak Park, Illinois (the Reverend A. G. 

A. A. & Tozer, pastor). During the observance, 

epted @ the church mortgage was burned. 

eld in Fifth, The Gashland Community 

pres- @ Church. Gashland, Missouri (the Rev- 

lents, Berend Paul D. Votaw, pastor). The 
church also burned its mortgage. 





with my Princeton Seminary 
Life Dividend Annuity 


I gave stock 
worth $5,000 
which cost me $2,000 











egin- IF DEDICATIONS: 

, The First Presbyterian Church, Fontana, 
nsas, @ California (the Reverend Leo K. Brown, 
erage @ pastor), of the first unit of the church. 
Cov. First Presbyterian Church, Coffey- 
efore ville, Kansas (the Reverend Robert W. | 
days Scott, pastor), of the remodeled sanc- 
tuary. 

d of First Presbyterian Church, Kiel, Wis- 








I paid no Capital Gains tax 


Mr. Smith, with and without beard grown 
for 100th anniversary of cough-drop firm. The Income Tax deduction 


for my gift 
. le, | t | yas 1 lv 1 voted t 
people, but he was deeply devoted to was $3,329 


the cause of Jesus Christ. 








ot ore 7 a0 
y of consin (the Reverend Allen L. Bowe, A lifelong member of First Presoy- | 
t less pastor), of a new manse terian Church, Poughkeepsie, where he For the rest of my life 
hos- a was enrolled in the nursery in 1890, he I will receive earnings 
that, GROUNDBREAKINGS: served his church for forty years as an én $5, 000 
four : : ; elder, for a number of vears as a trustee 
Norwood Presbyterian Church, Knox- i : ; ; 
least i Tenaneas tthe Reverend Cal C. | also, and as permanent chairman of its 
Teagprnen nar: Pg tees Rigs * | endowment committee. At my death the $5 ,000 
Murray, pastor), for its first unit. He was lay-moderator of the North | : 
_— The United Churches of Olympia, ' goer he. re wrcgron will become 
er : River Presbytery, where he was instru- . 
Washington (the Reverend J. Edgar Psa : ; ; 
. _ mental in inaugurating the first Every 
Pearson, Jr., pastor), for a sanctuary | ai iteliain amen A 
n- and two parlor units Bae age Phe a 
¥ . 3 | His Christian devotion was early rec- PERMANENT 
ognized by the Board of National Mis- 
n : Be. Re 
X- = . hare hE | sions, and in 1929 he became the MEMORTAL 
“ Pw resby — oe Poy nae | member-chairman in its Finance and ENDOWMENT 
. we i oe (t ge? een Seorge | Building Aid Committee, which trust he 
* right, pastor), of the manse mort- | carried out faithfully until his death. Not TO TRAIN MEN 
1€ cage. | satisfied with policy making only, to- 


re cH | gether with Mrs. Smith he personally | TO PREACH CHRIST 
A. URCH MERGERS: | visited many of our mission stations at | TO A NEEDY WORLD 


The Third Presbyterian and the Eng- | home and in other nations. 











d lish Woods Community Churches, Cin- Many institutions here and abroad] this describes one of Princeton Seminary’s 
. cinnati, Ohio, to be known as the Third | will long testify to his generous steward-| FOUR DIFFERENT KINDS of Annuities. Your 
“ Presbyterian Church (the Reverend | ship of time, of prayer, and of gifts.| Annvity should be “TAILOR-MADE” to svit 
x Emest L. Stoffel, pastor). The story of his life will never be known | YO% °9¢ income, tox-bracket ond future 
0 The Second and the Ninth Presby- completely, for truly his stewardship} -—~...— 1... ——————. 

terian Churches, Troy, New York, to | was such that the left hand knew not| James K. Quay, Vice President 

be known as the Fifth Presbyterian | what the right hand was doing. . . . He| PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
: Church (the Reverend George Borth- | was truly an inspiration to all who knew| Princeton, New Jersey 
2 wick, pastor). him, [and] he has left a pattern and in-| Please tell me about your FOUR ANNUITY 
. fluence which will long remain in the PLANS. 

NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: Presbyterian Church.—MeERr.e S. Irwin | Name 
The Westminster Presbyterian | Minister, First Presbyterian Church| address 





Church, Aurora, Illinois. Poughkeepsie, New York | 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Bingo and Religion on the Air 


I the interests of research for “Seen 
and Heard,” your columnist has lis- 
tened to soap operas, tracked down 
elusive musical programs, watched Miss 
Frances in her Ding Dong School, and 
gazed at old-time movies that had been 
stored away in a museum ever since the 
days of Rin Tin Tin, the Original. 

And now this bent for scientific re- 
search has included even Marko. If you 
haven't heard of Marko, or if you know 
it in your locality by one of its numerous 
other titles such as Tune-O, Video, or 
Kingo, let me explain that this is none 
other than bingo on television. But it’s 
a mighty fancy brand of bingo. The way 
we saw it played, a personable master of 
ceremonies stood by a large, glass bow] 
(it looked to us as if it could be the same 
one that War Secretary Stimson once 
used to extract call numbers for the 
draft). From the bowl he pulled out 
numbered Ping-pong balls that kept 
bouncing around on a stream of com- 
pressed air. Nearby, in front of an im- 
mense display board, stood just about the 
prettiest girl we ever did see. Her very 
important function was to post the num- 
bers as they were drawn. 

Meanwhile, at the opposite end of the 
TV circuit, sat the players in their homes, 
each straining for some favorite number. 
In their hands were the Marko cards that 
can be procured from a neighborhood 
supermarket that sponsors the program. 
Our MC kept up a disconnected line of 
patter that filled in the moments while 
the balls were bouncing and the numbers 
were being displayed by the pretty lady. 
He kept saying, “Gee, isn’t it exciting?” 
and things like that while she neatly and 
smilingly chalked up the mounting 
numbers. 


Then all at once came the first tele- 
phone call from a winner whose card 
had the combination required to capture 
a prize. Bells rang, signals lighted up, 
and our MC could scarcely contain him- 
self. The winner would stand a good 
chance, we were reminded, to win a 
refrigerator, a washer, or at least a basket 
of high-quality groceries from the spon- 
sor’s own stores. Marko, in case you had 
wondered, isn’t played on the honor 
system. The studio has duplicate cards 
on file and knows whether the combina- 
tion reported on the telephone is even 
possible. Anyhow, it must later be veri- 
fied by mailing in the evidence. 

Although such a program is, in the 
parlance of the advertisers, “a cheapie” 
(because it’s less expensive to give prizes 
than to pay talent), it is not without 


36 


problems. For instance, there’s the tele- 
phone jam that has resulted when ardent 
televiewers dial all but the last digit of 
the number in order to keep the line 
open just in case they get a Marko. Then 
there’s the troublesome matter of a few 
“backward” people (may their tribe in- 
crease) who consider this family-type 
program to be the same as bingo, a 
lottery. 


The television industry’s code has had 
to work out questions concerning vio- 
lence in drama, the necklines of singers’ 
gowns, and the pitch used in advertising. 
Perhaps it must also now consider what 
happens in a mass audience that is 
caught up in an eager expectation of 
getting some valued prize for nothing. 

Someone with a statistical sort of brain 
has figured that the mathematical chance 
of winning on the first five calls in this 
televised game is only one in 53,150. 
We don’t know for sure because we 
weren't playing, just glumly watching. 


Just when the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches was celebrating its biggest 
budget in history ($1,405,000), they 
had to go and spoil things by asking a 
theological professor to address their an- 
nual meeting. The Reverend Liston 
Pope, dean of the Divinity School at 
Yale University, was invited to speak 
critically to the group of broadcasters 
and religious workers about radio and 
TV programs. Evidently he filled his 
assignment a little too well, for his re- 
marks attracted wide attention in the 
press, and not a little opposition from 
all over the nation. 


Yet it wasn’t Dean Pope’s quotable 
phrases, nor his figures of speech for 
which he has such talent, but his theo- 
logical insights that carried the most 
weight. Contending that the truth of 
Christianity is infinitely more important 
than entertainment or than attracting a 
large audience of those outside the 
Church, he castigated some of the popu- 
lar religious programs because “nearly 
all of them falsify or ignore the gospel 
in one way or another.” For some time, 
religious broadcasters have had the laud- 
able intention of attracting those who are 
not normally in our church pews to see 
and hear programs that are different 
from the typical ecclesiastical fare. But 
in this effort, Dean Pope contended, some 
have grown careless about the integrity 
of the Christian gospel. By focusing on 
the audience instead of on the message. 


the dean charged, we have brought them 
to the program but given them poor stuf 
when they arrived. 


In rebuttal, the church broadcasters 
contend that Dean Pope underestimates 
the importance of audiences. Dr. Clayton 
T. Griswold, executive director of the 
Presbyterian Department of Radio and 
Television, joined with the dean in af. 
firming that religious broadcasting must 
be a combination of good religion and 
good broadcasting. But Dr. Griswold 
goes on to argue that one of these cannot 
be neglected to the peril of the other. 
If, for instance, theology is emphasized 
so strongly that the audience evaporates, 
what has been gained? 


Another church broadcaster, Dr, 
S. Franklin Mack (executive director of 
the National Council of Churches’ Broad- 
casting and Film Commission) stated his 
disagreement along with his gratitude. 
Dr. Mack made it clear that while he 
could not endorse all of the criticisms 
that the Yale dean had leveled at re 
ligious radio and TV, he was glad for 
the way this provocative address had 
cleared the air. Said Dr. Mack: “He said 
many things that we haven’t been able 
to say. We can really thank him for be- 
ing in our corner and giving us a stimu 
lating push. 


In the running debate that has fol- 
lowed the Pope speech, it becomes clear 
that all parties concerned are after the 
same result—the maximum impact of the 
gospel upon American life. The major 
issue of difference has been in how to 
achieve this result. The one outstanding 
point of disagreement concerns the theo- 
logically valid means of attracting an 
audience. And on that point the argu- 
ment can continue for some time to 
come. Until additional time and greater 
experience return their verdict on this 
issue, opinions will necessarily conflict. 


An interesting postscript to the story 
concerns Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
whose The Art of Living had been round- 
ly if anonymously scored in that mem- 
orable speech. Some days later a group 
of reporters approached Dr. Peale in 
Chicago where he was addressing 4 
meeting, and asked him for a statement 
on Dean Pope. Instead of denunciating 
his critic, the practitioner of positive 
thinking replied that he considered Dean 
Pope to be a great thinker who is prob 
ably right about the weaknesses of out 
radio and TV programs. “I, for one, will 
listen to what he has to say,” Dr. Peale 
concluded. 


It isn’t hard to see that the dean's 
hard-hitting criticisms will have their 
long-term, and probably beneficial, effect. 

~J. C. Wysw 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What does the Old Testa- 
ment say about tithing and the alloca- 
tion of the tithe? 


Answer: The word tithe means liter- 
ally “a tenth.” In the Bible it designates 
an annual tax levied on the produce of 
the land and the increase of the flocks. 
A civil tithe is mentioned in I Samuel 
8:15; it is collected by the king for the 
support of the government (note Solo- 
mon’s practice, I Kings 4:7-19). Chief 
attention is given, however, to the reli- 
gious tithe, and the principles under- 
lying it. 

To begin with, the world and all of 
its material resources belong to God 
(Psalm 24:1). He is creator and owner. 
Man is God’s deputy, given both power 
and freedom in the administration of this 
vast wealth (Genesis 1:26-29; Psalm 
§:3-8). Nevertheless, he is responsible to 
God for what he does and must render 
an accounting for his stewardship. Sec- 
ondly, God has reserved for himself a 
relatively small part of the total, a 
tenth of the annual income of his people. 
This is set forth explicitly in Leviticus 
27:30 ff. The precedent for this obli- 
gation is given in the story of Jacob’s 
vow of a tithe to the Lord (Genesis 28: 
20-22; cf. Abraham’s tithe, Genesis 14: 
20). This fund likewise is to be adminis- 
tered by men, but the regulations gov- 
erning its distribution are more narrowly 
defined. It is to be noted that the tithe 
is in no sense a gift to God; rather it is 
his own money from first to last. Men 
are simply the appointed trustees of his 
fund, obligated to use it as he directs. 

Several passages in the Old Testament 
deal with the apportionment of the tithe. 
In Numbers 18:21-32, it is specified that 
the tithe is to be given to the Levites. 
Since the Levites were given no inheri- 
tance in the Promised Land along with 
the other tribes but were set aside to 
the special service of God, they were 
to be supported by the rest of the peo- 
ple. In like manner, the Levites were to 
give their tithe (i.e., the tenth of their 
tenth) to the priests (the descendants 
of Aaron) who served in the central 
sanctuary. Two additional ideas con- 
cerning the tithe are found. In Deuter- 
onomy 14:22-27, the people are in- 
structed to bring their tithes year by 
year to the central sanctuary. There they 
are to spend the money of the tithe for 
whatever they desire (verse 26) and cel- 
ebrate a great feast before the Lord. God 
is the host and provider, the people are 
his guests. Every third year, however, 
the tithe is reserved for the needy: the 
sojourner, the orphan, and the widow, 
as well as the traveling clergyman. The 
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people are to store the tithe of produce 
and flocks in their villages so that these 
may eat and be filled and rejoice in the 
bounty of their God (Deuteronomy 14: 
28-29). 

In the Old Testament, then, God has 
designated his tithe for the support of 
three principal enterprises: the suste- 
nance of the clergy; the relief of the 
poor and unfortunate; and an annual 
banquet so that all of his people may 
make merry in his presence. 


Question: A certain Baalzebub is 
mentioned in both the Old and New 
Testaments. Who was he? 


Answer: In II Kings 1, Baalzebub ap- 
pears as the name of the god of the 
Philistine city Ekron. Ahaziah, the king 
of Israel, had been badly injured in a 
fall. In addition to the usual medical 
procedures, it was customary to seek a 
favorable oracle from the local god. In 
this situation, Ahaziah did not trouble 
to inquire of the God of Israel about his 
chances of recovery, but sent ambassa- 
dors to Baalzebub, to seek a response 
there. The prophet Elijah regarded this 
as an act of apostasy, only too typical 
of the son of Ahab and the infamous 
Jezebel: “Is it because there is no God 
in Israel, that you are going to inquire 
of Baalzebub, god of Ekron?” He blocks 
forcibly the king’s mission to Ekron and 
delivers the unasked oracle of the Lord, 
“You shall surely die.” 

The name Baalzebub actually is a 
title consisting of two words, meaning 
“lord of flies.” It must be admitted that 
this is an odd designation, even for a 
Philistine god. Actually, the Philistines 
borrowed him from the Canaanites, who 
worshiped him under the title “Baal 
Zebul’—royal master. By changing a 
single consonant (I to b), the Israelites 
transformed the cosmic lord of the Can- 
aanite pantheon into something consid- 
erably less impressive (in effect, the 
“master of a dungheap”). Thus they ex- 
pressed their contempt for the worth- 
less idol and ridiculous religion of their 
neighbors. 

In the New Testament, he turns up 
again, this time with his proper name, 
Beelzebul (reflecting the original and 
still current pagan usage). But he is 
no longer god of Ekron, or a god at 
all; he is the prince of demons, the Ad- 
versary—Satan himself (cf. Matthew 12: 
24-29: Mark 3:22-27; Luke 11:15-22). 

—Davip N. FREEDMAN 
Professor of Old Testament 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Carillonic Bello« 
can give your church a heavenly 
voice in the community. 
Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 
spiritual life. Churchmen every- 


where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


. Advertise the church. 

. Prepare folks for worship. 
Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
Inspire new character in many. 
. Stir religious thoughts daily. 
Create a cultural atmosphere. 
10. Widen church infivence. 


Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5D27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Coarillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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“A FILM FOR EVERYONE... 


a dual message on salvation and 
dedication to Christian service.”’ 
—Christian Life. 
The true-to-life story of a cynical medi- 
cal student and a Christian nurse .. . 
and the re-creation by Warner Sall- 
man of his original drawing of Jesus. 
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16mm full-color, sound film 
Running time—29 minutes 
Available at your Film 
Library, or write Film Dept. 
NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25 
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NorcorR 


folding chairs 


The Standard for comfort. safety 
and durability with people who 
know them. Designed to stand 
up under hard usage. 

Write today for Free Catalog 
and nearest distributor's name 


NORCOR MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. 8, Green Bay, Wis. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Eight-year-old Danny’s face wore a 
frown. “I don’t see why I have to go to 
Peter’s birthday party,” he complained. 

Danny’s mother looked up from her 
sewing. “You don’t have to go to the 
party,” she said. “But Peter is a friend 
of yours, and he will miss you if you 
aren't there.” 

“But I don’t want to buy him a pres- 
ent.” 

“That’s too bad,” she said thought- 
fully. “A present isn’t a present if the 
giver doesn’t want to give it.” 

Danny thought about his mother’s 
words for a while, then went upstairs 
to his room. He shook the money out of 
his bank and counted it. It amounted 
to eighty-five cents—two quarters, three 
dimes, and five pennies. He put the two 
quarters back into the bank and dropped 
the rest into his pocket. 

“So long, Mom,” he called. “I'm going 
down to the corner and get something 
for Peter.” 

The Corner Dime and Dollar Store 
had two counters full of wonderful toys. 
There were airplanes and puzzles and 
printing sets. But every one of them cost 
much more than the thirty-five cents 
Danny had in his pocket. Then he saw 
a baseball and a bat that were just what 
he wanted for himself. 

“How much are the ball and bat?” he 
asked the saleslady. 

“One dollar and a quarter for the bat 
and eighty cents for the ball,” she told 
him. 

Whew, he thought. He would have 
to save a long time to buy them both 
for himself—especially if he spent much 
of his money on Peter’s present. If only 
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he could find something less expensive 
for Peter. Then he saw the marbles. 
They were just little bags of marbles, 
and he knew Peter had lots of them—but 
they cost only ten cents. 

Danny was smiling when he came 
home again. He had a present for Peter, 
and he had spent only ten cents. 

Danny thought he would feel gay 
when he set out for Peter’s partv the 
next day. The little bag of marbles 
looked smaller to him now. As he walked 
down the block slowly, he wished that 
he didn’t have to go to the party. 

When he reached Peter’s house, the 
other boys and girls were already in the 
living room. They were all crowded 
around Peter as he opened his birthday 
presents. There were big presents and 
little presents—dozens of them, it seemed 
to Danny. “Open mine next,” somebody 
said, and Danny saw that it was Billy, 
who sold newspapers on the corner. 
Peter picked up a long package and 
pulled off the ribbons and tissue paper. 
There was a baseball bat, just like the 
one Danny had seen in the Dime and 
Dollar Store. 

“This is super,” said Peter. “Thanks 
a million.” 

“Tm glad you like it,” Billy replied. 
And Danny could tell by the grin on 
Billy’s face that he really was glad. 

That's funny, thought Danny. How 
can he be so glad to give something 
away? 

Danny watched as Peter opened one 
present after another. Each time it 


seemed that the boy or girl who had 
given the present to Peter was just a 
happy, or even happier, than he was 
But Danny felt miserable. And then, al 
of a sudden, he had an idea. 

While everyone else was watching 
Peter open another package, Danny 
moved cautiously toward the front door 
and slipped out. Then he ran as fast a 
he could down the block to his own 
house. 

His mother heard him come in 
“Home already?” she called. 

“Just for a minute,” he answered. ‘I 
just remembered something you told me 
yesterday.” 

Quickly he pulled the bank from his 
bureau drawer and took out the two 
quarters. He closed the drawer and ran 
all the way to the Dime and Dolla 
Store at the corner, then hurried right 
up to the toy counter. He looked around 
until he found the baseball he had seen 
the day before. 

“I want to get this baseball for my 
friend,” he told the saleslady. Then he 
pulled the little sack of marbles out of 
his pocket and asked, “Can you take 
these back?” 

Peter was opening his last package 
when Danny returned to the party. AS 
he entered the living room, all the boys 
and girls turned to look at him. He was 
puffing for breath, and his face was red, 
but there was a broad smile on his face. 
And he felt good all over. 

“Here, this is for you.” He shoved the 
ball into Peter’s hands. Peter took the 
ball and threw it up toward the ceiling. 
“We'll sure have some good games this 
spring, won't we, Danny?” 
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Will Your Next Vacation Really Be Something To Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is 
to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit 
on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters Club, tells 
you that in his book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the 
man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for 
your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on 
far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyp- 
tus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian 
country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 


—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do and how to 
save at national parks and in cities most Americans want to visit. 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the 
North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the un- 
known vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 


How to stop saying— 


“I Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation" 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 
time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel 
by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your 
next vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use 
the coupon to order. 








WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


IF YOU WANT A VACATION YOU CAN AFFORD? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling !) : 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, or looking 
over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for 
the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer 
vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real ‘‘paradise’’—just 
the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there's much more to this big book. 


IF YOU WANT A JOB OR A HOME IN FLORIDA 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of personnel 
managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about if you're going to Florida for a home, a job 
with a future, or a business of your own. If you've ever wanted to run a tourist 
court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular 
investments. 


IF YOU WANT TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money you've 
got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help 
out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he 
can help you take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, vacation, 
get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford's Florida gives you the 
facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book with plenty of 
maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the 
money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy fill out coupon below. 
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Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 88 Second Ave. 
Greenlawn, (Long Island), New York 


Thave enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please send 
me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


0 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

0 Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

OD How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
O Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 


() Special Offer: All books above for $5. 


Print Name 





Address 
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Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the 
Andes, Peru, etc., by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a 
fourth of the cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—and that there are 
dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to 
whatever part of the globe you're interested in? India, say, and how to 
reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how to see South America 
economically? Which air lines Americans living down there take to cut $30, 
$50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like 
a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, 
comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide “How to Travel Without Being Rich” 
gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, 
comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money 
and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide 
in the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they 
go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the 
guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes 
you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-known pay $5.60 
to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the 
world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you 
can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for “How to Travel Without Being Rich.” 
It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and rout- 
ings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this 
sum several times over. 





Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 

bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty 

of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
travel writers say ““To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a 
resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1955 edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called ““How to See the World 
at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

_A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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yy ~ ~CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT— — — 


Let the Words of These Famous Inspirational Leaders 
Guide You Through Today's Uncertain Times! 


Dr. Preston Bradley 
(photo by Fabian Bachrach) 
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~ WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFF 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-PL MINEOLA, N. Y. | 


Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right-as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ poses of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
Tf not delighted. I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs... 
Miss 
Street 
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Zone. State 
Same offer in Canada. Address Family Readin 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U. 8S. A. and Canada. 
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PEACE WITH GOD by 
Billy Grabam. The very 
heart of the message that 
py 2 Graham is bringing 
to the world. A complete 
guide to faith for today 
and a proven plan for 
finding harmony with our- 
selves and with God. 


A MAN CALLED PETER 
4 Catherine Marsball. 

is wonderful life story 
of the minister who was 
loved by millions may in- 
Spire your life, open new 
oors of hope and faith. 
A must for family read- 
ing. Pub. edition, $4.00. 
PROTESTANT PANO- 
RAMA by Hall and 
Holisber. Your lifetime 
ook of Protestantism, 
covering’ the thousand 
aspects of your religion, 
answering all your ques- 
tions. Illustrated with 
hundreds of photographs. 


MERE CHRISTIANITY by 
C. S$. Lewis. A_penetrat- 
ing analysis of Christian- 
ity—telling why an hon- 
est mind can accept it as 
the true faith, and of the 
joys that can come from 
following the Christian 
code of ethics. 


COME UNTO ME by T 


Charles F, Parker. A 
book of personal devo- 
tions and inspiring pho- 
tos of our National Parks, 


sh antiiineeeencieell with pertinent prayers 
and meditations that 


WITH bring the spiritual mes- 
MEMBERSHIP = sage of cach Park to you. 


THE ROBE by Li 
Douglas. The i 
story of the young 
Marcellus who gi 
and won Christ's 
He was dying on the 
—and how he learned 
only through Christ 
he attain peace of 
THE INSPIRATI 
READER. A tre: 
the Bible's oon pit 
passages — ski 
ranged to bring ; 
fort, strength py 
when you need it 
Perfect for daily 
reading and prayer. 
THE GREATEST ST 
EVER TOLD by 
Ourslere A revere 
telling of the sublime: 
of Jesus, bringing 
and all those arow 
excitingly close to 
your whole 
will cherish always, 


HAPPINESS THR 
CREATIVE Livi 
Preston Bradley. 
mic advice on how. 
can develop a 
attitude, determine 
goal, and overcon 
stacles in your 
for happiness. 


HE POWER OF 
TIVE THINKING 6} 
man Vincent Peale, 
of the nation's top 
fiction _ best-sellers, 
inspired writer and 
er gives us the rali 
work to win success, 
larity, love and hap 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
irors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today's out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


Whet Membership Means To You 


_ There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club ond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the ks you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. Ice is mat neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, complete, 

prises and well-bound. And 

ooks will be delivered to your do 
Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the 
for only $1.89 each— instead of 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ origin 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50 
each book you accept. In addition 
Club dietsboane an outstanding 
nus’’ Book free for each four seled 
you take. When the value of the B 

ks is figured in, you can sa@ 
much as 60% of your book do 


Join Now — Send No Mo 
If you believe in a book club 
will appeal to every member of 
family, let us introduce you to the 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you 
get your choice of ANY THREE o 
wonderful books described here — 
as your FREE Senebesenip Gift, 
one as your first Club selection 
only $1.89! Send no money, ‘just, 
the coupon today. However, as this 
usual offer may be withdrawn at 
time, we urge you to act at once! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











